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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ > 

T has been a painful week for Sir George Bowyer. Inthe 
first place, the King of Italy has been received in Naples 
with a welcome such as only a Southern and excitable race 
can give, and which has fairly silenced the discontented. 
The rich thronged to the San Carlo to applaud a hymn urging 
the cross of Savoy to shine above the altar of St. Peter's, the 
middle classes turned out as National Guards to maintain 
order, and the people rendered them unnecessary by abstain- 
ing from all but noise. The whole city was brilliantly illu- 
minated, the French and English representatives attended 
the court, the bay was covered with French, English, and 
Italian vessels, and Naples gave itself up to an enthusiasm 
of loyalty. Secondly, this clear plebiscitum has slightly 
advanced the Roman question. The Emperor understands 
his epoch, General de Goyon has been recalled, and reports 
are rife of znother ultimatum presented to the Pope. The 
Ultramontane journals are wild with wrath, and even the 
arrival of 400 bishops in Rome cannot console the priests. 
The French troops will not, we fear, retire, but brigandage 

must come to an end. 





‘ 


Parliament has sat through the week, and enjoyed one 
great debate. On Thursday Sir 8. Northcote attacked Mr. 


Gladstone's finance, and censured his promises of reduction. | 
Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech in which he laid down the | 


principle that a surplus was not required in an exceptional 
time, and that his business was to hold on till more pros- 
perous seasons arose. The speech of the evening was, how- 
ever, that of the member for Bucks, who denounced our 
expenditure as extravagant, and dictated by a desire for 
“influence in the councils of Europe,” censured our differ- 
ences with the Emperor, condemned “ bloated armaments,” 
laughed at moral force, characterized the French occupation 
of Rome as a justifiable act of self-defence, and declared 
the independence of the Pope essential to the peace of the 
world. It was a splendid speech—for the Whigs, and Lord 
Palmerston summed up the debate with the cheerfulness 
Which such avowals were calculated to produce. He evaded 
the financial question, but defended his foreign policy with all 
his old masculine force, laughed at the “ independence ” pro- 
tected by foreign bayonets, at the cry of retrenchment urged 
by men who never resisted the estimates, and at the Tory 
concealment of their Italian views: The debate ended in 
teal but it may nevertheless mark the close of the poli- 
ull. 


Europe is threatened with the loss of the King of the 
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| Belgians, and the accession of his son,a decided Ultramontane, 


1 - : br 
| educated by Jesuits. Fora quarter ofa century King Leopold 


| has held a decided position in Europe asa wise and cautious 
| statesman, and the confidential adviser of all the thrones 
| occupied by the House of Coburg. He was almost the only 
| continental sovereign who passed with honour through 1848, 
|and he has succeeded in keeping Belgium quiet, contented, 
land out of the clutches of France. His disease seems to be 
the stone, a second operation has been necessary, and though 
there are occasional gleams of hope, his suffering alarms his 
people, and the symptoms distress his physicians. Few men 
who have worn a crown would be more sincerely missed. 


Two dreadful agrarian murders have been committed in 
Tipperary, one on a French landlord, M. Thiebault, who had 
evicted his supposed murderer a few weeks before for large 
arrears of rent, and one on an Irish tenant farmer, Mr. 
Maguire, who had taken the farm from which the previous 
tenant (apprehended on suspicious circumstances for the 
crime), had been evicted by thelandlord. Both crimes seem 
to have been unusually cowardly and cruel. It is not easy 
for those who appreciate the happy and genial humour of 
the Irish peasantry to understand the insatiable malignity 
and unutterable cowardice of their habitual vengeance. In 
England we are accustomed to see even crime confine itself 
within definite limits, but in Ireland, the native generosity 
and courage once cast away, there seems to be something 
infinite in evil. 


The Social Science Association is fast winning a defined 
and respectable place among English institutions. The 
Crown has offered them the lobbies of the Houses of Par- 
liament and Westminster Hall (never given before for a 
like purpose) for an evening assembly, and the judges have 
arranged the nisi prius sittings so as not to interfere with 
| their meeting at Guildhall. The health officers of London 
| have joined them en masse, and have promised to supply 
‘the Association with accounts of the sanitary condition of 
their various districts. 
| The Royal Academicians’ dinner on Saturday was ani- 
mated, and the speeches were really entertaining. The 
| Prince of Prussia made his début as an English public speaker 
in sensible words clothed in a graceful foreign idiom that 
fascinated his audience, and spoke of the Princess of Prussia, 
in almost anxiously parliamentary metaphor, as one of the 
first representatives of English Artin Prussia. Lord Palmer- 
ston, who, like a true English minister, loves both platitude 
and paradox in their proper place, coupled them in his speech, 
putting, as was right, the former first. The qualities of Art, 
|he said, as of mercy, are “doubly blessed” in that they 
bless the artist first and the public afterwards. Then came 
the paradox: Art, though like Mercy, blessed and blessing; 
| yet needs for its highest brilliancy the stimulus of war, and 
her Majesty’s Ministers are, therefore, “apparently the ene- 
mies of the fine arts, because it is the study, the object, and 
the desire of her Majesty’s Government to avoid war and 
maintain peace.”’ That, no doubt, was what they used to 
jcall “ fetching a compass,” to come round from the Fine 
| Arts to a popular sentiment. But the Lord Chancellor's speecl: 
was the most pathetic. His early years, he said, had been ne- 
elected in one direction; he had not been taught to cultivate 
the beautiful. The Court of Chancery had never satisfied 
'the Heart-Cravings of Mr. Bethell in that direction ; and 
this unutterable need for what he finely terms “the Worship 
‘of the Beautiful” baunts him still upon the woolsack. 
|“ There is a calm ideal sleeping in the whispering chambers 
| of his imagination,’ which sometimes says to him, as to the 
| Mother ot the Modern Gracchi,’”’ “ What ho! arrest for 
|me that agency; go, bring it hither:” but then Lord 
Chelmsford speaks; “and so the vision fadeth.” But it 
‘shall be better for our children. Their’s shall be, in Lord 
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Westbury’s noble and harmonious language, “ that prophetic 
eye of Taste which we so greatly desiderate.”’ 


Count Rechberg has formally adopted the principle of non- 
intervention as the rule of Austrian diplomacy for the 
future. One would be glad to know exactly how much it 
means, and whether it applies to the federated German 
powers as among themselves. Just at present Austria has 
nothing to gain from foreigz intervention, properly so called, 
and much to lose. Russia is too weak internally to intervene 


in her favour; France is quite strong enough to intervene | 


against her. But if she means to renounce all claim or wish 
for Prussian intervention on her behalfin Hungary, Venetia, 
or elsewhere, a great step has been gained for liberty and 
peace. If not, it is only anew while. 


The Austrian Government has agreed to the principle of 


Ministerial responsibility, and the Emperor has himself’ ac- 
cepted it. The only question, again, is what he means by 
his concession. The Ministry, doubtless, will be respon- 
sible for their acts, but will they be responsible also for 
his ? 
Italy, can the Reichsrath dismiss the Ministry, and will such 
dismissal stop the war? The inevitable reply in the negative 
exposes the want of reality in these octroyés reforms. The 
control of the budget extorted from the Prussian King by 
his Chamber, and which, because it was extorted, will not be 
again surrendered, is worth them all. 

The Queen has granted a free pardon to the three men on 
whose extraordinary conviction at York for the Rotherham 
outrage we commented some weeks ago. 
fallen into some disrepute since Mr. Dickens made us laugh 
at old Mr. Weller’s devout reliance upon it as the one sate 
specific for an acquittal, and no doubt there is a certain 
amount of spurious evidence for an alibi which in certain 
classes it is very easy to procure. Still that depends on the 


character of the witnesses and not on the fact sworn to; and 


where seventeen respectable people, including police officers, 
swear to an alibi against very imperfect, and chiefly cireum- 
stantial evidence on the other side, we take the innocence to 
be nearly as certain as the guilt would be if the same people 
had sworn that they were eye-witnesses of the crime. ‘The 
York jurymen were no doubt convinced that some or all of 


the accused were mixed up in the crime—as they probably | 


were—and wished to express their abhorrence. Still, to 
express your moral sentiments by the annihilation of twenty 
miles of space is a moral luxury which, if often indulged in, 
will discredit trial by jury. 

The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition do not belong 
to the class whom nothing can teach. They cannot, it is 
true, remove the ridiculous erections which Captain Fowke 
calls domes, cannot make their officials decently civil, or 
prevent the foreign exhibitors from shutting themselves in 
cells, but they can remove the things they call trophies, send 
the big telescope to a place where it may be of some use, 
order the toy racks into a corner, and put the lighthouses 
out of the way, and they are doing it. If they would 
repeal the absurd regulation forbidding the employés to 
give change, put names on the pictures, and descriptions 
by some of the machinery, compel the contractors for eat- 
ables to sell food at a decent price, and let all further 
alterations go on at night instead of interrupting the 
visitors, they might ultimately make the place almost as 
attractive as the Palace at Sydenham. 


M. Mercier, French Minister at Washington, has returned 
from his visit to Richmond, and all the gobemouches in Europe 
have been put upon the gui vive. He was to recognise the 
South, to advise the South to submit,to rescue a lot of tobacco, 
to insist on a six months’ armistice—such were only a few of 
the rumours. It would appear most probable that he went 
of his own accord to inquire if terms of peace were possible, 
and to hear with his own ears the views of the Confederate 
chiefs. Whatever his object, he would seem to have accom- 

lished little, and he has returned to Washington without 

aving succeeded in getting his master’s finger into the pie. 
The Emperor is sincerely anxious for peace, for the war, by 
creating distress, embarrasses his Government, but he will 
hardly attack the North without the consent of Great Britain, 
and attacking the South would not relieve the distress. 





A despatch has been published from Mr. Seward, pro- 
testing against the design attributed by him to the French 


If the Emperor, for example, orders an invasion of 


The alibi plea has | 


(of changing Mexico intoa monarchy. The American Sen 
| tary declares that an intervention would endanger the Uning 
States, which will most unquestionably sympathize with Pg 
sister republics. The Emperor’s reply to this argument = 
despatch a further reinforcement to Mexico, with imperatine 
orders to march straight upon the capital. The march a 
menced on the 6th April, and Juarez, it would seem fron 
the latest accounts, threatens to retire into the interior, T. 
idea of resistance ex route seems to have been abandonei 
and General Almonte, the leader of the monarc hists, js o. 





ganizing a party. The English and Spanish troops hays 
both, it is said, retired, and another expensive and Useless 
| “combined expedition” has, for us, come to an end. % 
| poleon is obviously in earnest, and as he cannot well reduce 
| Mexico to a position worse than her present one the Worl) 
| looks on with resigned tranquillity. 7 
' 

| The American news of the week has been but of little im- 
| portance. General Halleck is in command at Pittsburg, aj 
| preparing for the attack on Corinth ; General Fremont n 
conducting a sort of guerilla war on the hills of Western Vir. 
ginia, and General McClellan is planting batteries to agggi 
the lines at Yorktown. The military censorship has become 
so strict that news is almost prohibited, and rumours ar 
greedily received from the mere absence of facts. Amono 
them is an assertion that yellow fever has broken out > 
General MeCiellan’s camp, and that hospital necessaries 
have been despatched in very unusual quantities. The only 
things certain are that no battle has yet been fought, th 
the conscription law passed by the South is being carried 
out, and that General Beauregard has issued an order threat. 
ening stragglers with immediate execution. 


Colonel Bentinck, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, has bee 

| placed upon half-pay. What is to become of 
lrownricg P 

Brownrigg f 


Colonel 


The direct line from Berlin to St. Petersburg was opened 
}on 5th May, a through mail has been organised from Paris to 
the Baltic, and Russia is now at last linked closely with Wee 
tern Europe. It must be now possible to go from Paris to & 
Petersburg in forty-eight hours. This Europe of ours, with 
all its seething multitudes, vivid life, and complicated inte 
rests, is but a little place. 
| The distress in Ireland appears to be real, though it does 
not amount to famine. The number of persons on the poor 
rates has increased in two years very considerably. In March 
| 1860 the number of persons relieved was 46,5 41; in March, 
| 1861, 52,103 ; and in March, 1862, 61,791, a high average 
| It is to be noticed that while the Lancashire members are de 
| termined not to apply for a grant till all other hope is at an 
fend, the Jrish members strive zealously to deepen the im- 
pression of destitution, and so increase the probability of 
State aid. , 





On Thursday a body of English dissenters presented 4 
testimonial to Mr. Miall, Editor of the Nonconformist. 
It was a purse of 5,0007. Mr. Miall has been for years the 
virtual leader of the political section of his part y, and the 
magnificent gift may be taken as a sign of the times. While 
church and dissent approximate in creed the political strife 
seems only to grow more bitter, till by the time both parties 
}are ready to accept a scheme for religious fusion they wil 
probably be engaged in an internecine war. ; 
Was 2a 
| A “fortunate wife” has written to the Times to advocate 
| the suggestion that the London University should confer 
| feminine degrees. We have already stated our conviction 
that such diplomas should be conferred, both on the practical 
| ground that authoritative certificates of feminine intellectual 
capacity are much wanted, and on the yet more important 
general ground that some high intellectual standard should 
be set before those who conduct the education of womet. 
The question will be separately and ably discussed at the 
approaching Social Science meeting in June, and we may 
expect distincter impressions from the discussion. For out 
selves we are strongly of opinion that no University consti- 
tuted for other purposes would be the proper ‘body to 
determine the best feminine curriculum; that a special 
University for the purpose would be absolutely needed. It 
would be essential to admit at least one or two ladies already 
experienced in the Ladies’ Colleges on to the Senate of such 
a University, and the medical and law graduates, to say 
| nothing of the Arts’ Faculty of the London University, would 
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’ Reichsrath a message, saying “ his Majesty has been pleased to order 
paut 


nect 


ably object to accord power to ladies on questions con- 
ed with their education. Again, the Convocation —a his Ministers to inform the two Houses of the Reichsrath that the 











thousand assembled graduates of the London University,— 1861 = rg eae — in the : ome a ae wr { ~~ of July, 
pave No small influence on the decisions of the Senate. it th se whew. y ¥ - ate tion: om rx +h “ “are aye’ 
could searcely be desirable to accord to such a popular | , sons tale aan pene pales i g tern E “ 
body any evel consultative voice ee feminine educa- ” His M yD nly proves the pring " it « nsents 
tion; and if it were accorded it would be impossible to) that a hal brought in to embody it i iw. The message 
refuse to the wom n-graduates the right of membership was ‘eclved witl irty chee ind seems to | ( ted as a proof 
in such a Convocation, W hile the difficulties and delicacies ul re ¢ 3 s are intended. It report that Count vi u 
of summoning a mixed body of bachelors and maidens of | me Phat rae Som 5 [ - ir b successes by 
arts and medicine to discuss University regulations can . — . sd é ly. Phere is no int hig from Hungary, 
scarcely be ignored. On the whole, it seems to us obvious mes ~sthcay fo = . * mig ' a oo ae 
that while men experi need in masculine education would : oe 

be needed to guide the feminine University, it would be Prussta.—Th ssure of the Government on the elections hes 
almost essential to free them from the embarrassments of | induced th } ile to vote in greater numbers than heretofore, and 


the different and often extremely inconsistent aims involved | it is understood that the elections have gone altogether in favour of 
jn the purposes of any existing institution. A “ fortunate | the “ I hratt r Lil | uty. The returns of the deputies, 
wife” will not deny that women are an absorbing subject. joven seat H ker i Ys sae ' iv. wcen received, Lit ae 
: | | i MIC AC, i , ; cae = li, al LA, Ve ai “ 

Wherever they are discussed at all they must be the only}, ; —— 
! A : “| leaders have been returned, while M. von de Hevdt has been re- 























subject. . ljected. It is believed that the King, though irritated, will not 
— ge rt aati’ var is — | empt a are ind that the . cy ol Gov nent is to sur- 
THE WEEK ABROAD. render the absolute control of the fanees to Paciaent, Dut ela 
me j that ol internal and foreign policy. lt is remarked that in the Rhine 
Fraxce.—There is a political lull in France, and the public sti ' ‘ aoe, wer 7~ “gti ” a oe oa es | 1" 1? =e paneess 
. . " have been a i y beaten, and the new Chamber will not allow the 

oceupies itself with the Roman Question, General de Goyon re-}( tae atti, * Paes » age ths 
nrned on Wednesday to Paris, and Marshal Niel will, it is said, be 7 wt terpenes 4 sages: oe eg via to Austria a SS Seow 
unt : , lated of an add nof 12,000 men to the garris of Berlin, and of 
ordert 1 to “inspect,” and theretore temporarily comm nd the troo S| vps ee ok ME eens t Semntinn that 
in Rome Prince Jerome is on his way to Naples, and the Patr ; : , “we Pe b | rgot on or 
declares semi-offic t events are pointing to “a solution un ery 3 ol . ; 9 n from the people for a very limites 

favourable to fu promise,” é.e. we presume, to the evacuation > a eo - a a 
ne. lhe M ‘ h vever, rebukes th papers ior forming } 2 

« exaggerated” conclusions, and private information assures us that | Russta.—General Lambert has been permitted to resigu the Go- 
the Emperor still hesitates. All the re ports from the interior tend | Yeru t of Poland iM SUCCESSUI a — not 6 4 app ited lhe 
0 vay, indicating t] ib ut he qi its Kom , Lhe | itramontanes, priests, | P pe tas, | is said, Checkmated M clinsk) the new Archt shop 
Reds and Bourbonists w ll unite to control the elections, an rhaps | 0! M rsaw, Wh 1xowed himself Russian 1 Sy il y. Lis 
pia a hostile majority in the Chamber. On the other ( tloliness has addressed | aa » belling | t re the Em- 
or two attendants, Prin Jerome, and the Em ors own convi ror tor the release ol the clergy imprisoned ¢ sent t Siberia, and 
tions, and e Walls Lor isual ally, Time Nuc eculation also | tO Visit hom Lhe Archbishop will ol vy ine ( yunclio but he 


is caused by the visit of M. Mercier, Minister ; Washington, to | Cannot, in Lie e letter, punish pri for national ideas, 


“1 , . }. } 1 « ‘ after | and his power over t | pie has gone No Nuneio l announced, 








Richmond. ‘The Paris papers said at first he had gone to see aft 
some tobacco, a matter not trifling, as the London } upers say, but | Will be sent to St. Petersburg, as the Czar demands that all commu- 
of grave importance to the French revenuw The Constitutio , | Hications Irom the Lo hall be seut through the Minister of Public 
however, now hints, in very large type, that the war has lasted Wor | 
inirteen montis, tha there } no prospec ol a termination ; , _ ; , 
merely hostile means, and that 1t 1s willmg to “ hope, with the public, | , AMERI( — A oo intelligence from America extends to the 
that the French Minister may induce the adverse parties to listen “OU ZA] » U ywineh tim Ube ul Npo ul a pare utly 
t 1 ‘ I} lent of th / u l. W y “apparentiy, tor the censorship maintained over 
to words of concilia nd peace ¢ correspondent Oo he /1es I an 
= 1] a ae , ws the euhiect is mes it. savs the Em the pre make news unrenavk Fhe Fede is were, on 25th 
usually we informed ty in) IS IMpPOrlanel, Sa! : 4 , aay aad 2 the M hat 
peror and a may ( \I ters e DSouthe md M. Thouvenel | “P'"> OSS CR SS Sey and when that 1s 
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yorhern i endency . 
' > + 4 i 4 ts; iw That 1 r tul seventl r 
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: ' ' es {ro VL ttle is rep d as cul it tts cr 
Prince of Orange will marry a lady ol Murattamily. Is Belg . , ball i ed a ittsburgh, 
‘ol - Q A yut t ( vy eV ( is to have be tiv yun | heavy liring 
ove tue Gower: : 
i river, General H \ n command 
eat Th K . N , »Q An - ut Pitt i i at ¢ i q itile Was consi- 
L - ne M4 I ve 1 pics h rij, and WAST 
ceived with a burst of most 1 Xpected ¢ on Naples is w i | WW t Vi 4 
suited for a féte, and the people were determined to mark 1 ' uu rem s comm wern irginia, 
tt er ae K : ist ner. Quarters « \ ! From Yorktown w nothing but 
allacimen oT! tL 1 UNMISTARA n hh pila , 
{ ' : ‘ t tL Vict un ! f VV valleries, 
he town were tite! y : i 
lically to work, and th « Confederate 
welcome Victor E ' ; 7 — 
| : . Ss are ( lingly rmidab l Mes vc has not ventured 
ol uquets, cheers, and oOutt oh P , ’ | j “we . 
city was magnificently illumi 1 that she has been repaired sin 1¢ bursting 
7 . . } I liu in, and that the four other steamers, some ol them 
and Vv t Ss was th ( ywwa, ! | 
7) Kis al ted t 1 I ul it 1 Norfolk 
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> tl : has been ad belwer England and the United States 
inquiry into their ¢ : ; 
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wedges under thre 4 A } 4 . , 
A eggeasad wager Italy alv parti eright of search, and if honestly carried out will inflict 
whieh peo ie ol \ \ ' vp 
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received by the upper ¢ 





was crowded to sullocation, a) | 4 ft wild enthu 

Siast , pledging him t ittem| I hr ith ies ° 1 ing, TH K WEE K AT HOM Ec 
usually too impassive, appears to have been strongly moved. It 1s 4 sis y \ _ 
worthy of note that the description of the reception most read 1 > 


Engla 1 comes irom 7Zimes correspondent, Who has always re Por LL! Lambeth electio terminated . 2 id of tri- 


corded every instance of discontent or autonomic feeling. The scene | umph for Mr. Doulton, which showed that } yponents had never 








has produced a ert ess where the belief of the | had a shadow ol a Chance. Phe state of the il at four o’clock 
King’s unpopularity in t Sou " \ entertained. v : 

We are enabled to state that the story of the Pope having nom Mr. Doulton . . . . 5264 
nate a success S ull¥ th | in l What he has dor Mr. Sk ohh ° . ° ° ja4 
is ) write a ietter ! ding that the conciave should, ‘ M . Wil son : P S36 
event of his death, n ite one of three cardinals—a recommen As there 21,737 registered electors, it will be seen that Mr. 
dation treated with in " respect while he is alve. lhe bishops Doultor ) Cary #0 |} cent., Mr. Si logy per cent , and Mr. 
of the Catholic world a ving up to R , where about 400 will | Wilkinson about 1} per ¢ i u 0 per cent. of the 
Shortly be collect Phe lia ) »s have been, however, | Whole numb i electors Phe « ion was, tl fore, a lifeless 
dis red f t la ia rm demonstrati ( 
shortly be made in Lt which will over! nee the moral effect ol Mr. Jol I ul LH rt i een elected for Uidham in place 
the bishops’ attend e. The P has been for a few days to Port of Mr. W. J. Fox is accepted the 5 iship of the Chiltern 
aA Zi0 ‘Ant um). a i urs of his flight were v y : wid el iH | i it 0} S yn Hr. Hibbert ad t Speech of 
culated. He has tle steamer, the Immaculate Conception, lyimg ( abit i great n tion, of cou in wdance with 
there, to whicl is said he trusts to carry | vay when Ko t les, ¢ us election Lie opposed intervention in Amé@. 
no ionger tolerabi Fon e pres ti I returi Kome. i, Dub | 1 th bne would § nh come when t mediation of 

. Zt. “ Frat and England between the opposing parties might be wel- 


Avstria.—On the lst of May the Emperor transmitted t he | come. 
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On Thursday, the weekly meeting of the Manchester Board of! whom he called aft, and, pointing to the hatchway, said that a coil of 
Guardians was attended by an important deputation of five from a] rope was wanted up. They went down; then he closed the hateh 
large mecting of unemployed operatives, who were all apparently | and told the man at the helm of his danger if he moved » 
respectable and hardworking, but in very dilapidated condition. Mr.} spoke. The look-out was called aft, and, refusing to help jp the 
Finnigan, who was the chief spokesman of the operatives, made a| plot, was put down the hatchway with the others. Eight men 
statement of considerable length and ability, though with a shade} (including the man at the helm) were thus accounted for out 
more of oratorical tone than was requisite. Mr. Finnigan himself! of thirteen. He then called the watch, and as the men came 
had sold all his little property, even a ~~ which “he would not|up straggling he secured two before the others were on degk 
have parted with for 100/.” before applying for relief. He stated that | The third man drew his knife, and was shot through the shog), 
the 80,0002. which was supposed to belong to genuine operatives,| der. The other two were easily secured. The difficulty then wa 
lying at the savings banks in all probability really belonged to un-| to sail the ship across the Atlantic with only three trustworthy 
married women, or at least persons little affected by the present | hands. Four of the American crew “ helped him a little, rather 
terrible pressure; that good as the machinery of the poor law was it | than be in confinement,” but they were not able seamen. He expe. 
yas not well adapted to the exteut and nature of the present distress ; | rienced a heavy gale, and broke his tiller; and the reefing of topsails 
that the operatives in want. were generally so proud as to dread any-| by himself alone appears to have been a marvellous achicvement, jj 
thing like identification with the habitually destitute class; that | took him thirty days to reach Liverpool. The officers and crew of the 
therefore it was absolutely necessary to seek them out rather than to | Emily St. Pierre, who had just arrived, presented Captain Wilsgy 
wait till they applied, and that the ordinary poor law machinery was | with a splendid sextant, and altogether his really wonderful skill apg 
not equal to this; and that what was wanted was for the Guardians | gallantry were quite adequately hymned. The illegality, however, of 
to establish sub-committees in different parts of the city. Mr. Finnigan | the whole proceeding, should have prevented the summoning of g 











thought the relief in genuine cases should be rather less frugally 
given, and that the labour exacted for it—considering the nature of 
the cireumstances—should not be so large. Each of the deputation 
made statements showing the extreme and unnecessary hardship of 
the bearing of the ordinary Board of Guardians’ rules in those cases 
properly representing the temporary distress. ‘They advocated ac- 
cepting relief from other parts of the country. 

Socrat.—The banquet at the Royal Academy on Saturday was 
signalized by the first appearance of the Prince of Prussia in an 
English assembly, and his first English speech. It was brief, and 
not wanting in dignity or tact. The Prince came to England as the 
president of the Prussian Commission for the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion. Sir Charles Eastlake, the president of the Royal Academy, 
having proposed his health, the Prince of Prussia replied that he | 


public meeting to testimonialize this intrepid but not law-respecting 
adventurer, as a little too close an imitation of the recent Americap 
testimonials to an American infringer of international law. 


Law anp Justice.—Two terrible agrarian outrages have been 
committed in Tipperary by Ribandists, one of them on the persoy 
not only of a Roman Catholic, but of a French Roman Catholic, 
M. Thibault, who had a few weeks ago evicted some tenants for 
arrears of rent. ‘The effect on the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
this outrage to a Roman Catholic, and on the French sympathizers 
with the oppressed Irish of this outrage to a Frenchman, has been 
strongly marked. The priesthood are brought by it into the 
strongest collision with the Ribandists, the French are convinced by 
it that the Lrish peasants are not always the injured parties. That 
there was a kind of understanding among the peasantry to conceal 





feared his power of expressing in English the gratitude which he} the murderer seems clearly established. M. Thiebault was mur. 


felt would be in no way commensurate with the feeling, since he had | 
been but little accustomed to the language of “ this dear country.” 


dered in the open road, within half a mile of his own gate. The 
murder took place at 5 p.m., but no notice reached the police till 9, 





Speaking of the grief felt in this country on the death of the Prince | A boy, named Hickey, passed the corpse on the side of the road at 


“e 


Consort, the Prince said that in his own country the 


same monu-| about 6 o’clock, and stated that, seeing a gentleman lying in the 


mental fecling will always remain associated with the memory of {ditch with his head down he thought him drunk. It seems how. 


that dear Prince who was taken so suddenly from us.” 
to the emulation between the two countries in works of Art, he 


With regard | ever that he guessed the truth, from the pitchfork lying beside the 
>| corpse. 


A poor dog hung about the body, and snapped at the boy 


remarked that the Princess Royal of England is one of the first “ve-| when he approached it, so that he went on to his brother’s, nearly 


? 


presentatives of English Art in my country.’ 


that the Princess Royal represents the ixéerests of English Art, or 


Did the Prince mean | opposite M. Thiebault’s gate, before examining the real state of the 


}ease, The body was found pierced by a ball from M. Thiebault’s 


its highest achievements? The former does the most credit to the | own gun (the iron’ of which was twisted with the blows it had been 
Princess’s generous sympathies, the latter would be the more graceful | employed to give), as well as mutilated with the pitchfork. It 


— 
Eng 


closer. 


and and Germany as one which would be drawn ever closer and | evidence, that the three 


The Prince concluded by speaking of the tie between | was shown on (very reluctant but apparently very satisfactory 


Hallorans who had been ejected by 


|M. ‘Thiebault bore Halloran 


malice against him; that Tom 


The Lord Chancellor bewailed, in apt phraseology, the want of | had been seen in conversation with the deceased a few minutes before 


that early culture in the study of art, which would have opened his 
eyes more completely to the appreciation of the beautiful. And 
Lord Palmerston illustrated the drift of Lord Westbury’s remarks on 
the deficient artistic education of statesmen, without, however, imi- 
tating his humility, by the somewhat disputable observation that the 
Fine Arts are stimulated by the events of war, and that Her Majesty’s 
ministers are therefore in some measure enemies to the Fine Arts in 
that they are determined friends of peace. Lord Granville, as the 
representative of the Great Exhibition Commissioners, boasted that 
he and his colleagues had been more successful in providing a new 
and permanent structure for the object of their care than the united 
efforts of the leaders of political parties had proved in obtaining a 
worthier habitation for the Royal Academy. He congratulated the 
continental nations on their contributions to the Art department of 
the Great Exhibition, and especially drew attention to an Italian 
landscape by M. D’Azeglio, “the accomplished orator, the distin- 
guished man of letters, and able painter.” After a clever speech 
from Mr. Dickens, as the representative of men of Literature, an un- 
usually animated meeting of the Royal Academy broke up. 

We have in another column drawn attention to the proceedings of 
the Liverpool meeting which assembled on Saturday, to present 
Captain William Wilson, of the British ship Emily St. Pierre, with a 
gold chronometer and a silver tea and coffee service for his gallantry 
in recapturing his ship, which had been seized by a United States’ 
cruizer; and to give two purses containing twenty guineas each to 
his colleagues in the audacious recapture—his cook and steward. 


Mr. J. Beazley took the chair, and stated that the owners intended to | 
Captain | 


ive Captain Wilson two thousand guineas for his exploit. 
Vilson said the Emily St. Pierre left Calcutta on the 27th November 


to proceed to the coast of South Carolina and discover whether there 


was peace or war. In case of peace he was to enter Charleston; in 
case of war, to go to St. John’s, New Brunswick. Twelve miles from 
the coast of South Carolina he was boarded by the Federal war-ship 
James Adger, and captured as prize for attempting to violate the 
blockade. The cook and steward were alone left on board with him, 
and his vessel taken charge of by Lieutenant Stone and twelve men, 
with a passenger, to the American prize-port, Philadelphia. 
Wilson seems to have still been consulted, and to have retained a kind 
of subordinate authority in sailing the vessel. On 20th March he 
called the cook and steward into his cabin and told them of his plans. 
They gagged the master’s mate and the passenger (an engineer). He 
then decoyed Lieutenant Stone alone into the cabin to look at the 
chart, and, with his two auxiliaries, seized, gagged, and manacled him, 
and “ pitched” him into a berth. Three men were walking the deck, 


Captain | 


| the murder, and that the witness who saw this heard two shots fired 
before he was out of sight, which he attributed to Tom Halloran. This 
was not got out of him without first locking up the witness (Thomas 
| Woodlock) for a night, since it was found that he would not repeat 
}on oath what he had privately communicated. The coroner’s jury 
| returned a verdict of wilful murder against Thomas Halloran.—Mr. 
| Maguire, the other victim of these agrarian outrages, was not a pro- 
| prietor but a farmer. His only crime in the sight of the Ribandists 
was that he had taken a farm from which the previous tenant, Michael 
Kennedy, had been evicted. This man is suspected of the murder, 
and has been arrested, as a bloody knife was found in his room. The 
body was stabbed and cut in the most horrible manner, and some- 
thing like a gunshot wound was seen in his neck. The Roman 
Catholic prelates, it is understood, have been concerting combined 
action against this iniquitous Ribandism, and the Archbishop of 
Cashel has formally written to Mrs. Thiebault a letter of spiritual con- 
solation, which will probably only jar on the wretchedness of the un- 
happy lady, who, with her family, is on the point. of quitting the 
country. Still, it is well that at last the priests are roused to put 
down this vindictive and lawless spirit. 











| Fryanctat.—The Russian Loan has been successfully effected 
The amount Offered to the public here, and in the Continental 
markets, was 10,000,0002. The amount applied for was 15,000,000/.,, 
| being one-third more than requird. As the members of the London 
| Stock Exchange did not apply for any allotment, but yet sold scrip, 
| they have been compelled to “ buy back,” and the consequence 1s 
that the Scrip, which was at par, has been up to 1 prem., and is now 
at $$ prem. The amount of Stock applied for on this side was 
+,600,0002. There is some vague rumour that Spain intends to 
attempt raising a loan here, first acknowledging the validity of the 
Certificates, representing the arrears of interest not capitalized, but 
wilfully cancelled by the Government without reference to and 
against. the express declarations of the bondholders. There has been 
an extensive business transacted in the Certificates, which at one 
time had reached 114, but they then began to recede, on the report 
that the rise was occasioned by a ‘“‘ rig,” and farther that the Cortes 
would not do anything towards redeeming its credit in_ the 
matter. 83 3 


The price fell to 8}, but has recovered to 5% ¢ 
It is, however, reported from Madrid that the Government really 
will acknowledge this portion of its debt, but do so spontaneously 
and not as from coercion. The scrip of the new loans lately negotiated 
are very firm in value, and thus tend to promote the introduction 0 
other projects of the kind. Of the new Joint Stock undertakings 
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is that of the Brazilian | it would help to extend the advantages of the educational system to a class 
The | of schools which had not hitherto enjoyed them. 


May 10, 1862.] 


troduced this week the most important 
- hich has been at 3 prem., and is now at 2} | 





Bast, ME arket is firmer under the influence of so many demands fo | am Sayan eee oe ; 4 Dx ey which, he said, would cause a far 

Money 1 for Joint Stock Companies, the tot: al of which is greater revolution than the Revised Code itself was calculated to effect. 

Loans and Capital for M P ‘ a Bill aie -, gq | its consequence would be an enormously increased expenditure, without 
be about 40,000 0002. ercantile Bills are done at “8 | any of the guarantees hitherto deemed necessary by Parliament. 


ted to 
estimate > > | od 
r cent. The Bank rate has not been altered, nor is it | likely to be. On a division, the motion was negatived by 163 to 156 


he distress in Lane ashire , we regret to find, is on the increase, and Mr. Baines (Leeds) moved a resolution proposing the limitation of Go- 

‘< g matter which 1s likely to have a most important bearing | vernment aid to sch ols: the managers of which certified that the circum- 
’ on public affairs. ‘The trade of the country continues dull st nees of the parents of the children were such as to render Government 
and depressed. There has been but a moderate range of | assistance necessary to carrying on the s« hool. Ae 
business \ transac ted in the English funded Securities, and On a division, the motion was negatived by 136 to 61, and the House 
the tone of the Market has become weak. Consols are 


shortly afterwards adjourned 
for Money, but have been 93394. For the June 





No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 


at 932 4 . k f _< Dicatiaes 
pote they are at 923 ; ex. div. Reduced ~s the New lhre .* Ny a a iia 
r Cents. have been ‘ 924, | but are now di oes u fi. 91 + Excheqt ucr Sir J. D. Etrutssronxe (Portsmouth) asked Lord Palmerston when the 
Bills, 18s. 21s. prem. Bank Stock, 236 38. An the Italian discussion on the Spithead forts would be resumed. 
Securities not much has been transacted, but a general rise has taken Lord PALMERSTON said Government would come to the House for a vote 





W SLOCK | as soon as the report of the Commission had been received. ‘A great 


Jace in ——-. The Old Stock is at 227 29; the 


109} 3; the Five per Cent 1033 2; the Bonds, 27s. 30s. prem. | amount of valuable time would have been lost if that report recommen led 
The gre it featu re in the Foreign Market has been an extensive specu- the resumption of t works: but the House had been so run away with 

“ates, with considerable buovancy in their | by the report of the engagement between the Monitor and Merrimac, that 
, ak. | Government felt it was in vain to attempt to stem the tide, and had yielded 





Jation in Spanish Certitic 
value. They went to 11 , fell three per cent., and are still we } t ] ! { it f the H With al 
Turkish Stocks have bee mn both better and worse. ‘The Serip is at | t@ the unquestionable wish of a great majority of the Hous ith al 


the Bonds of 1854 are at 804 81; those of 1858 are respect to the House, he m ld that when the H { nmons took 











9} 3 prem. ; h ; 2 »>, . | administrative details out of the hands of the Executi th bability 
at 703 71; and Mires’ 674 9 > Mexican has recovered to 323; was that such a course would result in increased expenditure and diminish d 
Scrip of the —<™ Loan 2} 4 prem. ; Ltalian Bonds, 703 115) fick acy 

Spanish, 5435 a Shares have become flat and ae in In reply to Mr. Bentinck (Norfolk), 

sympathy with the funds, and a report that the receipts will be less] — sir G. ©. Lewis (War Se retary) said the report of the Defence Com 
penefited by the - ning of the International Exhib tion than was | mission would probably be agreed upon in about a fortnight 

looked for. North-Western have receded to 933 44; Hastern Mr. Lyra (Whitehaven) in moving for a return of all charges on th 


Counties, 57$ S$; Great Northern, 1124 134; South Eastern, | Imperial Exchequer on account of the Colony of Ceylon for the last five 


$3} S84. Alliance Bank, 5 4 prem.; Vancouvers, $ ? prem.; Im-| years, urged upon the House the expediency of transferring the Govern- 
ate Pas ti ror t olo ‘ € ‘ eD. >» > 

perial, 3 33 prem.: Ocean Marine, $4 9 prem. } ment of that island from the Colonial to the Indian Department. The 
-* military expenditure for Ceylon at present was 180,000Z, of which 110.0007. 

as defrayed from the Imperial | xchequer. If his proposal were acceded 


“il, with the facili- 


YO Th ‘ ae. », the ty of administration and comn 1 thus secure 
ESSEN C EK ( yh PA RLI A M EN yf of pram we . rt, would rae the Iadl - & mice nent to garrison 
a 





the island with a very small addition to their present force, and a saving 
House or Loxps, Mo 5.—Declaration of Title Bill, Security of Pur-| of 110,000/ would thus be effected, 
. > > » . a ‘ 1 Bill . 
chasers’ Bill, Real Pro} Purchasers’) Bill, and Transfer of Land Bill Mr. Cuicuesrer Fortrescur ( Under-Secretary for the Colonies) adduced 








ird Readir ? h suris r state of Cevlor } tent ; hal ts as ns 
by May &—United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company Bill: third | ™ flourishing state of Ceylon and the content of its inhabitants as reasons 


against the change suggested by Mr. Lyall. If, however, it should turn 








. or Commons, Monda an Revised Code: Mr. Walpole’s Resolution out to be the desire of the inhabitants and the wish of the House that the 
—Eacenine — = an ns “ : Bill oa, chien Emadan ‘ine rit of Habeas Corpus into her transfer should take place, Government would offer no gr ome The 
ene 6 “} ort is a ithe = Y rd Palmerston's statement.—Govern- | question of military expenditure was under consideration, and although it 
ment of Ceylon: Mr. Lyall's n Maynooth College: Mr. Whalley’s motion would be unjust to the island to reduce the imperial troops to any great 
Harbours of Refuge: Mr. Lindsay otion.—Inns of Court: Mr. Crawfurd’s mo-| extent, a greater share of the expense would in future be thrown upon the 
Wednesday, May 7 ~~ lie Houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill: Committee, | finances of the ¢ lony, which were In a state to bear It. 
Smoke Nuisance (Metropolis) Acts Amendment Bill ; Committee | Lord StanLey (King's Lynn) pointed out that to saddle Ceylon with 
Thursday, May = ustoms and Inland Revenue Lill; second reading.—Supply | share of the Indian debt would be most unfair. Sing apore and Malana 
Education Estimates | had for many years asked to be transferred from the Indian Government to 
Is the House of Lords on Monday night, the Colonial, Government, and the people of Ceylon had not only never 


The four bills before the House relating to the transfer of land were read | asked for the proposed change, but had always strongly deprecated it. 
ped, and the motion for papers was agreed to. 


a third time and passed. } The subject then droy 
rborough), amid the usual interruptions, moved the 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Wuauiey (Pet 
Mr. WALroLr (Cambridge University) rose to state the reasons which | repeal of the Maynooth grant, due regard being had to vested rights and 
had led him to the conclusion that it would be wise and right for the House | interests. 


to accept the Revised Code of Education as modified and amended. Having Mr. Somes (Hull) seconded the motion, but was all but inaudible in con- 
gone through the various alterations in the Code which had been made by | sequence of the continuous cries of “ oh, oh!” 
Government he expressed his opinion that every objection to which Sir Ronert Peet (Chief Secretary for lreland) opposed the motion on 


the Code had been generally regarded as being open had been either re-| the part of Government; and, on a division, it was negatived by 193 
moved or modified by those alterations. Government, in fact, had virtu- | to 111. 
ally acquiesced in the principle of almost every one of his resolutions, and the | Mr, Linpsay (Sunderland) moved a resolution calling upon Government 


only objections that had been urged upon him during the recess were directed | to carry out the resolution of the 19th of June, 1860, in regard to harbours 


against the objects of the Code itself, with which he had from the first ex- | of refug A Royal Commission afd a Select Committee reported unani- 
pressed his entire concurrence. His original objections were directed solely | mous sly that something should be done, by the construction of harbours of 
to the proposed method of carrying those objects into effect, and he thou; ght refuge, to mitigate the present fearful annual loss of life and property; 


that it would be now most injurious and churlish to refuse assent to the | but the resolution he had referred to, though carried by a majority of 17, 


Government scheme. Although he could not consider the Code as a final | had never been acted upon. He believed that the expenditure of 2,500, 0002, 

settlement of the question, and though there were still several minor recommended by the Commissioners, would be the means of saving in ten 

details which he thought demanded modification, he was prepared to accept years something like 3,500,000/. of property. 4 per cent. on 2,500,0002 

it as an experiment deserving a trial. As a matter of form, to put himself | for ten years was but 1,000,000/, so that the clear gain in that period 

in order, he concluded by moving the first of the resolutions, of which he | would be 2,500,0002 

had given notice. } Mr. Mitner Gipson (President of the Board of Trade) opposed the 
Mr. Putter (Hertfordshire) was not satisfied with the concessions made | motion. Government had carried a most important part of the Commis- 





by Government, valuable as he admitted them to be. An act of injustice, | sion report into effect by passing a bill to authorize loans for the improve 
which could not fail to be injurious to the cause of education, had been | ment of trading harbours; but with regard to harbours of refuge he did 
committed against the certificated teachers, and had not been remedied. not believe that any great saving of life and property would be effected by 


Mr. Hentey (Oxfordshire) while agreeing with Mr. Walpole in his | the vast works recommended by the Commissioners. They had proposed 


acceptance of the modified Code as a whole, objected strongly to Mr. Lowe's | to expend 4,000,0002. on the harbours; but the works recommended could 

statement that the Committee of Council had nothing to do with religious | not be done under 8,000,000/, 

matters. | Sir J. PaxinGron (Droitwich) supported the resolution, observing that 
After some further discussion, in the course of which Sir J. PAKincron | the reports of a Committee and a Commission, and a former vote of the 

and Lord Ropert Ceci. expressed their readiness to accept the Code as | House, were all in favour of the establishment of harbours « frefuge. The 

an experiment, |only reasons assigned by Mr. Milner Gibson for his opposition to the 
Mr. Lowe (Vice-President of the Committee and Council on Education) | motion were financial, and to give them colour he had ¢ xaggerated the 

returned his sincere thanks to Mr. Walpole for the manner in which he | cost 

had conducted the controversy, and although the result was not exactly! Sir J. ¢ 

what he had hoped for, he had no doubt it would be extremely beneticial the House had to decide was whether they were pre} 


Lewis said the question was entirely one of finance, and what 
ured to vote an addi 


to the country. | tional expenditure of six or eight millions in the present stat of the Ex- 
Mr. Water (Berkshire) moved a resolution to the effect that it was | chequer. 

inexpedient that the employment of certificated teachers by managers of After some further discussion, the motion was negatived by 115 

schools should be an indispensable condition of their participation in the | to 77. 

Government grant. He advocated this newly promulgated doctrine at | In the same House on I hursday, 

great length, urging principally in its support the injurious nature of arti-| Mr. Layard (Under Secretary for the Colonies) in reply to Mr. W. E., 


ficial restrictions, and the benefits of public competition and free trade in | Forster (Bradford) stated that a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, 


instruction—the grant received by schools under uncertificated masters to | giving the right of search to British cruisers, had been concluded with the 


be, of course, subject to an inspector's report. | United States, and he had every reason to hope that the slave trade would 
Sir Srarrorp Nortncore (Stamford) said that, though he intended | shortly be suppressed 
to vote for the resolution, he could not coincide in the attack upon the cer | On the order ‘of the day for the second reading of the Customs and In- 


tificated masters made by its mover. He supported it because he believed | land Revenue Bill, 
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Sir Srarrorp Nortacore (Stamford) said the bill before the House, 
granting nearly one-third of the entire revenue for a single year only, was 
of 
taxation for a single year only had been much adopted of late years, but 


one of immense importance. The practice of granting large amounts 


it could not be satisfactory to retain one-third of the revenue in a pro- 


visional condition, and he thought it quite time for an end to be put to the 


system. His main reason for addressing the House was the extraordinary 


statement recently made at Manchester by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


The right honourable gentleman had laid down the proposition that our na- 


tional expenditure was extravagant, the state oi our finances unhealthy, and 
that the task of reducing our expenditure could not be effected by either 


the Government or the House without the aid of “ pressure from without.’ 
He considered that the character of the House was seriously impeached 
by the last of those propositions. 


result of Mr. Gladstone’s own financial syetem, and the case was even 
worse than that gentleman had put it. There was a continually increasing 
deficit, not merely, as when Sir Robert Peel took charge of the finances in 
1842, a deficit upon the ordinary income of the country, but upon that 
income supplemented by 10,000,000/. of income tax. But the doctrines 
propounded by Mr. Gladstone, if admitted, were far more 
than large deficits. He had distinctly broached the 
theory that a Chancellor of the Exchequer was utterly free from any 
responsibility for the expenditure proposed by his colleagues, and that the 
task of checking it rested not with him, but with the country. Another 
of Mr. Gladstone’s theories was, that it mattered not, if the taxes remitted 
pressed heavily on the people, whether a deficit followed their remission. 
With regard to the first of these doctrines he thought the House would be 
guilty of a grave offence against the interests of the country if they al- 
lowed it to be supposed that any member of Government could directly or 
indirectly withdraw himself from his responsibility. The second theory 
was almost as objectionable. Mr. Gladstone was said to be the representa- 
tive of the financial principles of Sir Robert Peel, but he was so in no true 
sense—he represented them in the most dangerous manner—he represented 
half of them. Sir Robert Peel would have remitted taxation that pressed 
heavily upon the people, but he would have first provided for a surplus. 
After some further comments on Mr. Gladstone's speech, Sir Stafford North- 
cote expressed his conviction that the present national expenditure was far 
too high, and that there were not any exceptional circumstances to warrant 
the estimated expenditure of 1862-3, showing 
the naval and military and 78 on the civil expenditure of 1842. We could 
not, he knew, revert to the currency of fifteen years ago, but he maintained 
that there was nothing to justify our present immense preparations. No 
country was lik ly to attack us, our policy was consistent non-intervention, 
and in the great question of the day, that of Italy, he believed our advice 
would have more weight if tendered in the garb of peace, 
panoply of war. 

The CHANcettor of the Excnrquer utterly repudiated the interpre- 
tation put upon his speech at Manchester by Sir Stafford Northcote, who, 
he said, must have been taken in by some vendor of scandalous stories. He 
had neither denied nor attempted to evade his responsibility as a minister ; 
he denied that it was the duty of a minister to provide a surplus when th 
ordinary expenditure was at the rate of 70,000,0002 a year; and with re 
gard to Sir Stafford Northcote’s third 
which would have produced a surplus, he remarked that his opponents did not 
object to the remission of 1d. of the income tax, which could not prove in any 
way reproductive of revenue; they found fault simply with the repeal of 
the paper duty—a duty which was one of the last shackles upon trade, and 
which had been first branded as a bad duty by a Government to which Sir 
Stafford Northcote himself belonged. After 
fence of his general financial policy against the “ little paltry criticisms” of Sit 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone concluded by remarking that the only 
result of attacks such as that to which he had repiied was more deeply to 
impress upon the nation the fact that the party which has resisted bens 
ficial progress for twenty years were determined when it could no longer be 
resisted, to cavil at the greatest boons ever conferred by a wise Legislature 
upon an intelligent people. 

Mr. Disravii (Buckinghamshire) said Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Man- 
chester partook somewhat of an “agitating character,” and taunted him 
with having then touched upon Reform when his last speech on the subject 
was in defence of rotten boroughs and retrenchment, while he had just 
declared that he was prepared to assume the responsibility of our present 
expenditure. Aftera repetition of the objections to Mr. Gladstone's finan. 
cial scheme which he had expressed on a previous occasion, and none of 
which, he said, Mr. Gladstone had attempted to answer, Mr. Disraeli 
contended at great length that the present enormous national expenditure 
was utterly uncalled for, and unnecessary. England might and ought to 
arm for self-defence or to obtain any object of But it 
could not be said we were arming in self-defence, or to obtain any creat 
and definite object. We were maintaining our taxation at 
its present pitch, in order to govern in Europe by “ moral force,” 


dangerous 
astounding 


increase of 95 per cent. on 


and not in the 


charge, that he had repealed taxes 


asomewhat lengthenened de- 





great importance 


simply r 
which 
meant “ bloated armaments in time of peace,” and a perpetual stimulus 
given to the study of the science of destruction, instead of effecting the same 
objects by a better understanding with the Emperor of France, 
reality identical with our own As to the 
Italian question, cert tinly, that was one | 

dd 

t 


whiose 
interests were in 


point on which the two Govern 
ments had not entertaine 
Pope. Even to us, a Protestant Power, it was of import- 
ance that the Pope, as head of a vast intellectual organi 


precisely the same views the temporal 
power of the 


ition, should 


not be unduly influenced by any other great I r; but in th ise 
of France this difficulty was far greater. The Emperor knew that in case 
of the Pope being compelled to leave Rome, his residence in Fra would 
not be permitted by other Powers, and his residen in any her ¢ 10] 
country might b produ tive of great embarrassment to him Beca 
however, this difference existed in our vie of th juestion wv had 
treated him with a distant and an unfriendly spirit which our ‘ rdial 
ally * had a right not to expect In fact on close analysis, it 


to this, that we were arming against our “cordial ally.” If th lial 
alliance boasted of by Government had really existed, ther 
been no occasion for the display of all the *‘moral force” which had 
led to an extravagant expenditure. Four or five years governing by 
**moral power ” would lead this country into a Euroy 
should find ourselves with exhausted financial resources, with the income- 


tax atits utmost limit, and with fresh imposts to be devised from which the 





ean war, when W 
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He agreed, indeed, with Mr. Gladstone 
that our finance was in an unsound condition, but that was simply the 
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| county gentleman would of course be the first to suffer, and to them } 
appealed to consider the probable end of the course now pursued. The only 
course which could afford permanent relief to the British tax-payer w 5 the 
cultivation of a real understanding with, and friendly feeling toward 
France, and the abandonment of the “ moral force ”’ system. — 

Lord PALMrRsToN taunted Mr. Disraeli with inconsistency in his ry 


it Mark 
on “ bloated armaments, ; 


and reminded him that but recently General 
Peel and Sir John Pakington, when members of the same Governm, nt 
Mr. Disraeli himself, had taken great credit to themselves for “ the y - 
struction of the navy,” and the patronage of new “ weapons of destry 
He utterly denied that there was any misunderstanding whatever in our 
relations with France, and Mr. Disraeli must have been greatly mis] tbe 
false reports to have imagined that there was. Our relations with Franes 
were of the most friendly nature, our transactions in America, for ex ample 
had been managed with the most complete identity of policy and ; . 
but cordial as those relations might be—and he admitted that ’ 
with France was the keystone of our influence in Europe—he 
that to preserve our independence we should be prepared, and effi 
prepared, for defence. 

After some brief remarks from one or two Honourable Members, the hay 
was read a second time, and the House went into Committee of Supp! 
on the Civil Service Estimates. 

The Education vote of 842,1102 having been agreed to, the Hons: ad. 
ourned, 


tion,” 


UPSUitg, 


an alliange 





lained 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Lords last night, 

The Earl of Dersy moved for the appointment of a Select Committee ty 
inquire into the injury resulting from noxious vapours evolved in certaig 
manufacturing processes. rhe question pressed itself in an economic and 
sanitary point of view upon the attention of Parliament. The improye. 
ments which had been effected in the Metropolis should encourage the 
extention of the same principle to the North, where works upon 1 large 
scale were carried on, which emitted the most de ully and pois l : 
Ile proposed that the Committee should first consider the amount of injury 
caused by these works, next the state of the existing law, and, lastly, what 
improvements could be made in it. ; 





Earl GRANVILLE concurred entirely in the views and objects of the 1 
Earl, and the motion was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Layarp, in reply to a question put by Sir J. Duke, stated, that 
Mercier went to Richmond without any instructions whatev from his 
own Government, and his visit was attended with no political r 
ever. 

Sir J. Hay brought the grievances of the naval captains on the retired 
list again under consideration, and moved for certain returns, to some of 
which Lord C. Paget objected. The main question as to the construction 
of the Order in Council had been referred to the law officers, who had 
reported against the claims of the captains. 

\fter a short discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. ALGennon Ecerron put a question respecting the working of the 
Poor Law in the cotton manufacturing districts, and drew attention to the 
large amount of destitution now existing in those districts, He paida 
high tribute to the patient enduran which had been exhibited by the 
operatives under their protracted sufferings, an endurance which had never 
been surpassed, The weekly consumption of cotton was 45,000 bales, and 
there was not at the present moment in the whole of the United Kingdom 
more than sufficient for seventeen weeks’ consumption. He trusted that 
they would receive an assurance from the President of the Poor Law Board 


that efficient arrangements had been made to meet the possibly ater, if 
not entire destitution of that dense population. The honourable gentleman 
also asked the Secretary of State for India whether any reduction had been 
decided upon in the Indian Tariff, and if so, when it would come into 





operation. 

Sir C. Woop, in answer to the last question, said he had no fuller infor 
mation at present than the telegram published in the newspapers. 
no doubt known of the truth of the report that the state of the Indian 
tinance would admit of considerable reduction being made in the duties on 
imports into India. 

After some observation by Mr. Porrer, 

Mr. VILuieRs stated that he was painfully alive to the alarming cir- 
cumstances referred to by Mr. Egerton. In his anxiety he had not only 
attended to the case, but had endeavoured to anticipate, as far as possible, 








the extraordinary emergency that was likely to arise. He had issued 4 
circular urging the Poor-law authorities to make provision for that 
emergency, and the answer he had generally received was, that come what 
might, they were prepared to meet it. For months past he had r ad 
nd obtained weekly returns, which showed precisely the cor t 
the operatives. Up to the present time he was justified in stating 
that these returns did not warrant any interferen with the local 
withorities. They had almost unanimously assured the G rniment 
that they had ample means to meet the emergency; 1 if the 
rateable property in Lancashire was assessed at even 4s. or 58 


would yield in the one case 12,770,000/,, and in the other, 1,824 O00! 


instead of th 00.000 Even if 


present expenditure, which was und 
the distress increased one-third it would only involve a rate of Is. 10d. im 











the pound, which was much below what was paid in many metropolitan 
and provincial unions and parishes. The rules of the Poor Law Board 
were not so stringent with respect to the administration of out-door ! i 
to able-bodied paupers as was supposed They could be relaxed at tl 

scretion of the Guardians. In order to bring about a harm 1s action 
bet w the different unions and the Central Board he had sent need 
versons into the di to aid in organizing the administratio 8 
upon a uniform and satisfactory basis 

In the course of a lengthened discussion which followed, many t n 
vers connected with the district, incl Messrs. Pot Br t, Bazley 
und Hibbert expressed themselves warmly as to the admirable 
y»peratives in the very trying circumstances under which they were plac 
They believed that the Poor Law administered in the spirit stat t Mr. 
Villiers would, in conjunction with voluntary contributions, meet the em 


and, at all events, it would only be in the direst extremity that any 
idea of agrant from the Consolidated Fund would be entertained. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCIAL GLADIATORSHIP. 
R. Gladstone, thanks to Mr. Disraeli and Li 


rd Palmer- 
ston, has escaped a very serious danger a was not 
likely that a b lunder like his speech at Manchester, _— best 
excuse for which 1 is that he spoke amids tad stre SS¢ 1 popu- 
Jstion, would escape searc! ing comment, and had the matter 


peen left to Sir Stafford Northcote, the comment might have 
been most disastrous. The speech of the member for Stam- 
ford ou Thursday night was most of it only too true. It is 


the fact that we are sailing a great deal too near the wind, 
that taxes which did not press have been taken off before 
we bad a certainty of surplus, that the “sine es hi we been 
reduced by four millions, that extraordinary receipts are 
counted as revenue, that we have no surplus and ought to 
have one, that if a war broke out we should be compelled 
either to reim pose taxes we have just got rid of, « 
the income tax, or resort to loans—that, in short, 
cellor of the Excheque1 looks more to 

commerce than the solvency of the State. That is 
for importing a Tory Ministry, who would tax the ¢ 
as heavily as at present, wil nous civ ing it in return the policy 
which makes the taxes endurable, but it is a reason for urging 
Mr. Gladstone to adopt the sounder principles of which he is 


r increase 
, ‘ 
the Chan- 
ho reason 
yuntry 


always t uking. It is quite true, as Mr. Forster said, that 
discontent is not pro luced by a promise to remit taxes, but 
it is neverthe ‘less infinite ly vexatious to taxpavers to feel 
that they are paying more than they can afford at the bid- 
ding of a Chancellor who says the payments are not abso- 


What isan Executive 
reductions when it believes them 
‘country be told to make them for 
’ settle the pay 


lntely necessary. 
not to suggest 
sary? or why should the « 
itself any more than to reorganize the army, or 
of custom-house clerks? It is true that we are in al 
with France, and undertaking wretched expeditions in com- 
pany with her, while we ming to 
our only ally. That apparent absurdity cannot be hel 
while France is ruled by 
before he thinks of polit 
for not exhausting in time of peace 
which will be our guarantee in time 
stone, who sees that, goes 
to be ca ulled to account, 
tails, as for example about the 
was taken off not on its own 
policy, does not meet the 
exceptional times the duty of a 
entangle sments and hold on steadily 
perity.” Very true, and that is 
stone has not done, for he has taken off 
into new speculations, before his cycle of prosper 
round. Mr. Gladstone, in short, excellent as 
admirable as has, as a financier, yielde 
to the desire to se off taxes before 
it is certain that they can safely 
Had the debate-ended there the verdict of the ¢ yuntry 
would thus far have gone against Mr. Gladstone. His view 
plain folk would have said, may be the r fht one, bul he 18 
bound to carry it out, and not content himself with exquisite 
periods telling us why 


ance 


resist 


p vd 


ire nevertheless ar 


a chief who thinks of his dynasty 
“al principle, but it 
the reserve of strength 
of war. Mr. Glad- 


on spending, and is justly liable 


Isa sound reason 





His answer, excellent upon de- 
paper duty, wihica he 
demerits but as part of a 
main argument. He says that in 
financier “is to avoid all 
until the period of pros- 
Glad- 


entered 


precisely what Myr. 
taxes, 7.é. 


had come 


a statesman, 
an orator, i too much 
‘ure popularity by taking 


be dispensed with 


» does not. But most fortunate 


for the true interests of the country, which demand reduc- 
tions from Mr. G) 1dstone, and not Mr. Gladstone's pul- 
sion, Mr. Disraeli rushed into the fray, and in an hour all the 


effect of his colleazue’s 
bee n destroyed b 
member screaming for ae 
essays to leada great and tem} 


sensible though acrid speech, had 
ions better befitting an h 


to Galway than one who 


exaggerat 





rate party. Had Mr. Disraeli 





Wished to destroy the moral cohesion ot s following 
could not have made a speech better adapted to its end Lt 
they have any distinetive prin 1 les thes vo are distinet 
that En; glish policy sh i be a Protestant policy, and that 
this country should maintain herself in the rank won by 
eight centuries of vict and endurance. Mr. D eli flung 
over both. as | he would fling over the Ten ¢ nandments 
they stood in his way to r. He, the chief of country 
party, of the men w 10 still revere the memory of Wellington 
and who in office are always talking of the suicidal pat 

of taxation which leave 3 t ( try del 38, a " 
took phrases as well as arg irom t nem de I 
Lambeth, and talked about “bloated : vents,” and 1 
culed what he ealle lL repé ate uy “our i luene nt 


Councils of Europe And then, because our 


were bloated, and our revenue were far too large, he depre- ' 


the d velopment of 


Grovernment for, 1f 


armaments | t 


| cated taking off taxes. 


Indeed the whole speech was a mass 
of inconsistencies. He 


» denounced hostility to France, and 
\then exerted himself to prove that throughout the world the 
| two countries were not in agreement; advised the country 
| to reduce its armies, and then ridiculed the notion of moral 
uttered, in short, all the ideas which Tories 
denounce in the Manchester school as undignified and un- 
| English. There is not from end to end of his speech 
a line suggesting a constructive policy. It is all criticism, 
intended to destroy the Government, but really effective only 
to pulverize the Conservative party, whose members must 
blush with annoyance as they hear that their true esincighe 
is to follow meekly the policy of a Napoleon. 

This, however, was not the best. With that strange in- 
capacity to understand Englishmen, which will always debar 
Mr. Disraeli from the sway his intellect might secure, 
he uttered a dozen which, if they could but 
reach all English voters, would put an end to ory hopes 
for at least another decade. The Pope, he said, ought 
to be independent, and moreover must be independent at 
Rome. So earnest was he upon this dogma that he threw 
caution to the winds, forgot that he had just denounced all 
insults to forgot that the country clergy 
study his speeches wilh a wary res pect, which a word would 
develop into criticism, and declared “ if the Roman question 
were settled in the underhand manner which some seemed to 
if to-morrow the Pope were an exile, : 
or a prisoner, he who is the ruler of France, what- 

family or dynasty, could not afford 
‘umstance with indifference, perhaps not with 
impu wily.” “If,” continued the speaker, “there was a fact 
with respect to which there was a general concurrence of 
opinion, it was that the occupation of Rome by France was 
ambition on the part of the Emperor of the 
nce.” There is no mistaking the 
if the Tories come into power they 
will urge the Emperor, with all the weight of English influ- 
, not to abandon Rome, to maintain the “independence of 
the Pope,” which, if not the temporal power, still involves it, 
and to retard as long and as openly as he dares the unity of 
Italy. We thank Mr. Disraeli for this open avowal of 

» policy which his wiser chief has hitherto carefully con- 
cealed, The country would pardon much to any party which 
promised large retrenchments, but we ask no better fortune 
torthe W vo to the country against an opponent 
who promises to ts ike off the income tax, but will exert the 
strength of England to maintain the temporal power. Mr. 

m for shrewd Parliament iy manage- 
which sells the English clergy to buy 
up the Irish priests can be excused only by ignorance, and 
palliated only by the certainty of ignominious defeat. The 
member for Bucks never proved his courage more completely 
held out as the new banner 
and Rome.” 


power. He 


sentences 


the Emper yr, 


expect and desire 
fugitive, 
ever may be his name, or 


to view that cire 


an act not of 
French, but of 
import of these words; 


self-det 
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higs than to 


Disraeli mm i reputati 


ment, but the strategy 


or more unwisely than when he 


Pe ace, | 


of the Tories “ tetrenchment, 


OPERATIVES ON 
DISTRESS. 
first great occasion in the history of 
h we can truly say that a great working 
severely without ignorantly inventing 
or that suffering, and demanding remedies 
whie » the weight of general misery. There is, 
erhaps, no better test of the proportionate development of 
f human nature than the capacity or 
sastrous change of 


LANCASHIRE THEIR 


OWN 
‘oe is almost the 
; England on whic 
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sullerin 


THE 


class 18 uv 
imaginary causes I 


1oniy ICTeUus 


lnicapacity for enduring a sudden and d 


cumstanees t it a rest desire to ext Inporize any 
scapegoat besides the true cause of the cala nity, bear 
the blame and the vengeance. The Lancashire Redd 
ave, hows clear whed this stage, and it is no very 
early sta it t ial and moral deve pment of 
classes, and for all we can at present see there is little more 
danger of their rising against the cotton a a 
ecause t A met var has plunged them into misery, 
\ e was int vntile crisis of 1857 that the ruined 
reha f | D x London would rise against the 
iristocracy vecause ra (merican speculation had plunged 
them into ray | Lancashire operatives look appa- 
rent wi ‘ cauim and tranquil an eye on the real causes 
f th WW p su ig as the patients in an ordinary 
physical disease, and ask for the remedies which they imagine 
» be the most etlicacious in a tone that betray s none of the 

| areager ag lh of pain, We are therefore bound to treat 


1iem wit tne most rc specti ul considerati mn 
Ina deput ation to the Board of Poor-law Guardians at 
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Manchester, on Thursday, Mr. Finnigan explained -the real 
wish of the operatives. We understand his case to be in 
effect this:—the ordinary poor-law regulations are all 
adapted to deal with what we may call the importunate desti- 
tution of great cities,—the destitution which presses itself 
on the relieving authorities. In the present case, however, 
the worst suffering is often the most bashful. Men who 
have never in their lives been reduced to ask either public or 
private charity cannot endure to be identified with and 
mistaken for the classes accustomed to depend on public 
relief. They will endure almost anything sooner than that 


coarse kind of sceptical mistrust which the regular staff of | 


Poor-law Boards have acquired almost asa matter of necessity 
in investigating fraudulent and exaggerated statements. 
Many of these men need encouragement to complain rather 
than the official snub, and sacrifice themselves and their 
families rather than endure it. Moreover, the physical ma- 
chinery of the Poor-law Boards is quite inadequate to search- 
ing out the misery that will not present itself for relief. 
It is not adapted to the task of diving into holes and 
corners for shy wretchedness, but assumes that all who 
really want will come forward and specify their own claims. 
Hence the operatives ask for a multiplication of the investi- 
gating agencies, and think the Poor-law Boards should 
sub-divide themselves into district sub-committees and accept 
the aid of private persons in an organized investigation into 
the respectable destitution of each district. Again, the 
operatives think the present means inadequate, and are loth 
to look solely to local rates for the increase of those means 
not because the local wealth is insufficient, but because local 
rates press very heavily on one of the most struggling of all 
classes just now, the small freeholders who are barely able 
to retain their property at all, much less to pay the rates 
on it. For these reasons the operatives would wish 
to supplement Manchester rates by either English or Man- 
chester bounty rather than to throw all the weight upon the 
rates alone. Finally, and perhaps with less reason, the ope- 
ratives urge what we may call a somewhat sentimental claim 
for the young and unmarried working people who are obliged 
to accept aid, and who appear to be proportionally less 
liberally treated than the householders. They think that aid 
should be given in rather less scanty measure, and on rather 
less exacting terms: that the 2s. 6d. a week might be 
fairly increased, and the labour asked for it diminished, in 
consideration of the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
On the whole, we think that the request of the operatives 
is marked by general good sense as well as a remarkably 





ee 

Northern Italy, that her people are sighing in secret for the 
King, so young and so brave, who fled from the scorn of his 
people and a red-shirted passenger in a railway train. But 
that reason is powerless with men who believe quia impy. 
sibile, we might hope that even Sir George Bowyer Would 
accept so perfect a demonstration ; for whatever solutiog he 
offers is fatal to some pet belief. If the enthusiasm is hones 

Victor Emanuel is King by the popular will. If it is dishoneg 

“ got up” by the police, or made universal by terrorism, hog 
perfect the authority which could in such time not only produgg 
such results, but produce them through the authority of th 
armed citizens enrolled in the National Guard! Orif it aroge 
only from fickleness, if the Neapolitan mob accepted Viet 
Emanuel as they would any other man who bore the trap, 
pings of royalty, and relieved them of their small debs 
what is the value of their secret longing for their “ legitimatg" 
king ? Either the populace have pronounced for Ttalian unity 
or the charge of weak government is laughably false, or the 
mob of Naples is of a kind to which the respectable clagge, 
have a moral right to dictate. Of their opinion there cay 
be no question. The wealthy thronged the San Carlo, ang 
received their King with astorm of applause which the whole 
power of the Austrian Empire could not gain for the Kaise 
trom his Venetian victims. The middle classes fill up the 
National Guard, and even Ultramontane contempt for fact 
dares not urge that the Government, if it were hated, woul 
venture to arm its foes. Admitting everything that the priests 
could invent, the demonstration still proves that one-half of 
their arguments are unreal. For ourselves we believe that the 
reception in all its circumstances revealed the popular will; 
that the Neapolitans, always so readily moved to enthusiasm 
and to hate, are deeply stirred by the presence of the King 
They are not fools to be blind to the new spirit which has 
followed the new régime, the liberty of thought and of 
speech, the sudden expansion of trade, the progress of 
publie works, the vivid life and activity which, the instant 
the flight of the Bourbon rolled the stone from the 
sepulchre, began in that beautiful tomb. They may not 
perceive all the consequences which flow from a United 
Italy, though Italians, moulded by centuries of tradition, 
havea strange political breadth, but they understand what it 
is to be free, to have justice accessible and not corrupt, work 
asking only for hands, a police which has not plunder for 
object, and torture for recreation. There are a great many 
scoundrels in Naples on whom these things press heavily, 
but fortunately for man, the imagination cannot be killed by 
poison however subtle. Thieves would rather that magistrates 








good spirit. Some relaxation of the Poor-law regulations 
is clearly needed to meet the new circumstances of the case. 
Men who, like Mr. Finnigan, have sold their last valuable, 
even the much-prized library, which at no other time would 
they have parted with “ for a hundred pounds,” before they 
will ask aid, need a different treatment to that suspicious, 
hard, inch-by-inch yielding, which is, perhaps, the true attitude 
towards habitual destitution. That the Poor-law guardians in 
each parish should sub-divide themselves into district sub-com- 
mittees, and solicit the aid of the clergymen and dissenting 
ministers of each district in their work, would, we think, be 
found an arrangement of great advantage to all classes: and 
the guardian or guardians on these sub-committees might be 
alone responsible for the division of the public moneys dis- 
tributed. But if this organization were adopted we do not 
see why additional grants in aid from private subscriptions — 
at first from Lancashire sources, and then, as the necessity 
becomes more urgent, from all English sourees—should not 
be entrusted to the same committees. In this way the waste 
and fraud which is probably to some extent inseparable from 
such a calamity, would be minimized. 

So far we go with the operatives. Let them not, how- 
ever, plead for generosity and mild labour-tests towards the 
healthy working classes at this stage in the distress. They 
should remember that it is but beginning; that to husband 
our resources now is the only way of providing against abso- 
lute famine in the coming autumn and winter; that senti- 
mental views of young people’s feelings now may be only 
aggravations of coming anguish at a time when half-a-crown 
a week for a single person, on the condition of work 
however hard, will seem an enviable and a prosperous lot. 








THE HOUR IN ITALY. 
HE grand though somewhat theatric burst of emotion 
with which Naples has welcomed her King will dissi- 
— many delusions. There is an end of the theory so 
iligently spread by the Ultramontanes that Naples hates 








were just, and the Camoristi, who would sell their daggers, 
their wives, or their souls to the highest bidder, still acknow 
ledge ungrudgingly that for Naples, though not for them, 
Victor Emanuel is the more worthy king. The one 
honest discontent of the people, a discontent peculiar to the 
city, their regret at the loss of a personal visible monarch, 
only tends to increase the enthusiasm. During the visit they 
have their improvements, and they have their idol too, and 
the gladness of men just freed, the content of prosperous 
citizens, and the servility of gratified courtiers, all coalesce 
to produce that burst of Southern, hot and transient, but 
honest emotion which informed Europe that Naples had for 
the second time elected Victor Emanuel king. The last 
city of the peninsula in which the wish for autonomy really 
survives has, as a final and crowning sacrifice, thrown its 
idea at the feet of united Italy. 

At Salerno, and even in Sicily, the King will be equally 
well received, and even Tories are at last convinced that agita- 
tion in Naples does not spring from loyalty to the Bourbons 
or dislike of the House of Savoy. As we have so often ex 
plained, it is simply and exclusively agrarian. The people 
of Tipperary do not express their political feelings when 
they shoot Catholic landlords or bludgeon Catholic tenants, 
but simply the passion for keeping property not their 
own, and the Capitanata is the Neapolitan Tipperary. 
The peasants are wretchedly poor, they have a chronic 
quarrel with their landlords, and they have a taste for 
brigandage which a little money will at any time bring to 
the surface. So long as gold is to be gained by rioting, 80 
long will there be peasants to riot, and the peace of the 
country depends not on coercive measures, but on breaking 
up the web of intrigue which has its centre at Rome. It is, 
we believe, near its end. The Papal funds are not quite 
exhausted, but the convents have sold their property, and 
Peter’s pence ceases to yield. The ex-King will not endanger 
his future position as a Prince of the Blood in Spain 
by dipping too deeply into the resources saved to support 
that rank, and the subscriptions of the Legitimists will not 
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—— vr. . 7 . . . . 
paintain & war. Without funds brigandage must stop, for | self-control, forgiveness, purity, all mere ornamental and 
a2 + "(< | . . . = 
d Chiavone, and the rest of the ruffians whom the | accessory virtues compared with the one virtue of spiritual 


Crocco an - Sesser 
Pope blesses, De Merode protects, and Francis the Second | subservience? And while you encourage such a system, 


pays, cannot murder in comfort without some certainty of | how can you expect that the seeds sown in the teachers’ 
reward. They will find it their interest to accept at once an | mind at Maynooth will grow up into any other forms than 
and though they lose the| the bloodthirsty implacability of such a peasantry as that 


amnesty and Victor Emanuel; 
heaven to which their crimes have entitled them, still they | of Tipperary, or bear any other fruit than the deeds of 
No doubt such 


sain the assurance that the hell they fear is not such an imme- | sullen murderers like Tom Halloran ?” 
diate risk. Lavalette, moreover, has won, and Lavalette’s first |a protest strikes at the very root of the evil in the Irish 
idea is, that France, willing or unwilling, if she remains in | character. With many fine natural qualities, the reverence 
Rome, must see that its administration is worthy a civi-|for moral law, for an inward moral order of the rudest 
jized State. The Emperor too, if he wants Rattazzi, must | kind, does not exist in their hearts. If ever there were a 
concede something to keep Rattazzi in power. The Italians | peasantry to whom Law as such is utterly external, it 
will forgive anything—even the personal intrigues which | 1s the Irish. Nor would we for a moment deny that this 
compelled their chosen Premier to retire from the helm—to | deep deficiency is fostered, is stimulated, is artificially pro- 
the man who brings them nearer to Rome; and it is not | tected by that arbitrary sacerdotal régime, relieving them 

itbitually from all sense of personal responsibility, under 


beyond the range of possibility that within the next month | | 
Where a priesthood who aim at establish- 


the Papal dominion may be confined to the streets and | which they live. 
houses of Rome, and the march of Italian sentries be visible | ing an undisputed control, assume to bind and loose, and 
from the Vatican. That would not be much gained, for the | loose from every other transgression on more lenient terms 
Pope is a spiritual power, and the zon possumus may be | than from insubordination, there is little chance of the re- 
uttered as well from a chair as from a throne, but, never-|verence for law growing in the mind of a passionate and 
Even if the Pope still | childishly elastic-minded race naturally but too deficient in it. 
lives on, and the Emperor still vacillates, and the Romans still This we admit to the fullest extent. But then, what 
wait the appointed hour, and Garibaldi still forbears, the |is the remedy? The Orangemen propose, in fact, this; 
temporal power must fall into the gulf of bankruptey. | —that the civil Government, painfully aware of the evils 
Brery acre of land surrendered to its sovereign, every village | of the sacerdotal system to which the Irish are attached, 
garrisoned as well as owned by Italians, every house ex-|should crowd it out by an artificial bonus on Protes- 
empted from ecclesiastical law, hastens the consumma-/|tantism, and if that will not do, then starve it, crush 
tion. The temporal power may live, though the extremities | it, kill it, by any and every means in their power. They 
have not the slightest sense of the suicidal character of 


theless, it brings the end more near. 


are lepped from the trunk, for the lower the kind of life the 
less does the body suffer from amputation; but even the | their proposed crusade—violating order in the name of 
order—forcing law on the lawless by a flagrant breach of 
llaw. We do not deny the terrible difficulty of the pro- 
, scram . . li |blem which Ireland still presents to the Government of 
THE TWO FACES OF IRELAND'S FOE. | England. But we do fedl quite clear as to the funda- 
OTWITHSTANDING the disrespect with which the| mental principle on which our Government should act. 
House of Commons treats him, there is something |To reduce the inborn recklessness of the native Irish 
ve ger Mr. wpe The less is — a is no ag = civil ory ” propose > 
the oppor unity o rationai speech, which, perhaps, he might 6c f; yut it can do much more than 18, yerhaps, genera 
not altogether succeed in using if it were accorded, the more | supposed towards vindicating the equity ns oles of w hich 
his actions fall into a dramatic and even symbolic form. | it rules. And the very first.trial of that equity is in the 
With quaint pathos he sculptures himself upon his age ;| fashion of its treatment of a popular faith which it does 
dedicates his Tower as a rendezvous—one day no doubt to be- | not adopt. If there be anything in the overt results of such 
come the cairn—of his devoted and united band; and when |a faith that is absolutely inconsistent with social order and 
the House, with singular waywardness, after expressly | morality,—as in the case of Hindoo immoralities,—this it 
quenching a Ceylon debate to call for him, declines to hear | may and must forbid and punish. But, beyond this, its first 
his most momentous evidence, he stands calmly sucking | and noblest duty as a Government is to put within reach 
theemblematic orange-juice as a sign of his own undying] of all faiths equal opportunities of improving their own 
loyalty, and in statuesque exhortation to his followers. Small|tone,—or improving it away. And the partiality with 
and shrill as Mr. Whalley’s moral conviction seems, he is so| which, in Ireland, the. Established Church is still fos- 
mere an organ of a dying party as to be in some ways a|tered for a people whom it does not reach or aid, is, 
notable person—a fitting leader of the forlorn hope which has | we believe, one of the standing obstacles to any deep 
dedicated itself to discovering the remains of Mr. Spooner’s! popular respect for the civil Government of the country. 
—s expedition, and succouring the expiring energies | So far from thinking the Maynooth grant a false step,— 
of Mr. Newdegate. A great thinker has told us that the|if the national system is to be supported at all in Ire- 
most truly representative men are not unfrequently the | land,—we believe that the only heads it has given to our 
small men rather than the great. A man who can sacri-|enemies has been derived from its open admission of a 
fice himself to a cause is great; but a man who is a mere | principle which the Government has shrunk in a thoroughly 
pipe for the expiring breath of a worn-out creed is represen- | cowardly fashion from carrying out in action. The relative 
tative because he is small—because he does not feel the loss | proportion between the aid given to the national faith of 
of vital power, the diminishing volume of sound, so long as | Ireland, and the aid given to the faith of the few, is adisgrace 
the accustomed notes ring through him. In this sense even | which the Liberals had once the courage to proclaim, but 
Mr. Whalley is representative of a dying dogmatism that has | which has now long been ignored. We only hope that the 
been one of the evil demons of Ireland; and as he rallies | Orangemen will continue to attack the one act by which we 
his mocking friends for the assault upon Maynooth and | have admitted the injustice of which we are guilty, until we 
the Maynooth priesthood, and denounces the sacerdotal | are forced to give it its natural development by proclaiming 
ge which has really brought so much evil upon Ire- | the principle of equal-handed help—it we give any help—to 
and, the shrill automatic cry that he reiterates assumes for | all faiths under our rule. It may be true that the aid to 
us almost a pathetic irony of its own, as it decries the foe to | Maynooth has failed in conciliating the Irish priesthood— 
the increase of whose power it has, in fact, ministered so|and justly failed—because it could not inspire them with 
much, | any respect, because it was a mere bribe, and not the first 
There is, we think, more significance in this Maynooth | instalment of a full discharge of our debt to the nation. The 
debate if we connect it directly with the agrarian outrages | Orangemen who murmur at the sacerdotal teaching, and ery 
of which we have had so dreadful an example in the murders | out to us to vindicate the cause of justice by starving the 
of M. Thiebault and Mr. Maguire this week than it can have | Roman Catholics and feeding our own Church, in fact plead, 
from any other point of view. “ What,” say the Orangemen, |in the worst spirit of Jesuit obliquity, for a suppression of 
can you look for from a peasantry who are taught by such | Jesuit teaching. 
priests as Maynooth sends forth? 1s not every moral law there Unfortunately, it is not only in ecclesiastical affairs that the 
postponed to the Papal propaganda? Are not the teachers | civil Government has done something to play into the hands 
themselves taught to use every means, however unscrupulous, | of the priests by failing to inspire respect for its own intrinsic 
for fastening their hold upon the peasantry? Is not the | equity. The agrarian outrages have sprung out of a tenure of 
Supposed absolving power so manipulated as to obliterate | land the most execrable that can curse a State, —the cottier 
the natural horror of every sin except the sin of disobedience | tenure. Not even Irish impulse and passion would excuse such 
to the priest? Are not veracity, honesty, manliness, equity, | foul murders as that of M. Thiebault and Mr. Maguire, had 


polypus dies when its food is all withdrawn. 
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not the peasantry been depraved by a long experience of 
murders, some of them connected with a deep sense of 


wrong and injury. The Irish cottier has no choice but to 
take small lots of land to cultivate at any rent demanded. 
Even now, there are comparatively few farms which employ 
regular agricultural labour, and many of the peasantry 
would starve had they no holdings of their own. They are 
too poor and destitute to ask for a lease and make terms like 
a substantial farmer. They must take what they can get. 
When they are turned out, as they often are, after im- 
proving their holdings, and when the civil Government is 
made the instrument of these evictions, a deep sense of 
positive injury springs up against that Government. Instead 
of representing the sacred principle of law and order it 
becomes associated, however unjustly, with the rapacity of 
unscrupulous landlords ; and such an association in minds 
already lawless is utterly poisonous. We know the great 
difficulty of the case, but the British Government has cer- 
tainly not done all it might to grapple with it. There is 
probably no other country in which there is so much room fora 
development of peasant properties,—no other country in which 
opportunities for owning land redeemed from bog, on easy 
terms, would work such a change in the population, and 
afford so effectual a refuge for the industrious cottiers ill-used 
by rack-rent landlords. This is a question which goes to the 
very root of the Irish distrust and dislike of law, and we 
have only too little cared for it. We shall never gain the 
real loyalty of the Irish peasantry till we frankly recog- 
nize that the great aim of our Government is to consecrate 
the very name of law and equity in Ireland, and that this 
can only be done by treating the foes of law and equity in 
the spirit of the principles they subvert. The Orange 
remedy for driving out one ecclesiastical iniquity by another 
ecclesiastical iniquity, and quelling foree by force, without 
seeking for the root of the evil which paralyzes all respect 
for the authority of law, is, in fact, only another face for 
Ireland’s worst foe—lawlessness ; and the worse for being a 
grim elaborate Saxon version of a quality which is at worst 
an evil impulse in the Celt. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 

HE complete triumph of the liberal party in the Prussian 
elections this week forms an important epoch i 
the political history of Germany. The result was not quite 
unexpected, and has been, among others, repeatedly predicted 
in the columns of this journal; yet the event, nevertheless, 
seems to have created an immense sensation, as well in 
Prussia itself, as among the populations of the other twenty- 
nine realms of the German Confederation, all which look 
naturally upon the Hohenzollern kingdom as the leader, for 
bad or worse, in all Teutonic affairs. The feeling is one of 
unmitigated pride and joy. Like a sickly child who has long 
been in leading-strings and close confinement, and who sud- 
denly discovers that he can stand on his own legs, and is 
capable even of marching across the street, the Prussian 
people are almost intoxicated with their own success, upon 
which they look as a sure sign of political manhood. ‘The 
success is well deserved, no doubt, though perbaps the jubi- 
lations are a little premature. Prussia has got another 
liberal house of representatives, stronger in its constituents 
than the former ; but Prussia has not yet got a constitutional 
Government, nor such inherent power and habit of constitu- 
tional life as is necessary to mould into shape the refractory 
elements of old governing rights and privileges, which are 
sure to continue to rise tothe surface. The battle of consti- 

tutionalism in Prussia is not past, but to come. 

Taking all circumstances together, there is little doubt 
that the great success of the liberal party in the present 
elections is somewhat beyond what the Liberals themselves 
expected, and had a right to expect. It is due, to a great 
extent, to the unique electoral organization of Prussia, de- 
signed for quite different purposes, but now working in 
the teeth of its own authors. When the present consti- 
tution of Prussia was elaborated by King Frederick 
William IV., some twelve years ago, there was a terrible 
dread of the “ people,” the “vile multitude” in the upper 
regions, not only at Berlin, but throughout Europe. After 
much study the rulers of Prussia devised the following 
curious system, which is still in operation. The whole male 
population of Prussia is divided, for election purposes, into 
three classes. which may be described, in short, as persons 
with no property, persons with little property, and persons 
with great property. Every man has a vote ; but the votes of 
he naturally limited number of electors of the third class 


{count as much, or nearly as much, as those of the second anj 
first classes respectively. However, none of all these votes 
direct. The electors of class one, class two, and class three 
assemble at the appointed time, not to choose representatiygy 
of the people, but to appoint deputies to whom is assigned thig 
duty. These deputies are called Wahler, or electors ; whereyg 
the first voters are denominated Urwéhler, or origing 
electors. The deputies having been appointed, they then jg 
their turn assemble, and after about a week’s deliberation 
and perhaps a dozen meetings, finally nominate the member 
of the House of Parliament which is to be. The system 
looks awfully complicated, yet works remarkably well, ang 
with admirable results, as has been seen this week. 

The advantages of the Prussian electoral system lie 
the surface, but may be best shown by a practical illusty. 
tion. The town of Cologne, with its rather more thgp 
100,000 inhabitants, is divided into seventy-eight elector 
districts. On Monday, the 28th of April last, precisely g 
nine in the morning, all the male inhabitants of Cologne, 
above twenty-four years of age, at least six months resident 
in the town, and not receiving parish relief or condemned 
for felony, assembled at the appointed places within theip 
district, in most cases a schoolroom. Here, behind a littl, 
desk, sits a Wahl-vorsteher, or electoral president, and hig 
vice-chairman, both humble functionaries of the hour, ap. 
pointed by the municipal council. The deliberations ap 
very short. The question is not to choose important mem. 
bers of Parliament, but men of general information, possess. 
ing the esteem of their fellow-citizens. A few such persong 
are easily discovered among the Urwéhler; if rivalries 
occur a show of hands will decide the question, and after 
the president has taken down the chosen names the businggy 
of the day is finished. The Wahler are pledged to nothing, 
and the only solemn obligation under which they are placed 
is to elect the really best man to serve the country in Parlia 
ment. Now the horizon The Urwéhler nearly 
invariably choose men living in their midst, though a little 
above the majority in intelligence or education; but the 
Wahler very seldom, or never, select within the cirele of 
their district, or even town or province. Their ambition 
consists in discharging well the trust reposed in them, and 
they therefore deliberate slowly and carefully on the merits 
f the various candidates who offer themselves; or, if none 
should offer, pick out au eminent name from among the 
tried men of the country. At the end of a week they 
assemble in final meeting, and proclaim the name they 
have chosen. ‘There are no hustings-speeches, no rotten 
no public-house placards, no wooden polling-booths, 
no rabble, police, or cabmen. Last, not least, there ar 
no election expenses to speak of. What trifle there is, in 
the shape of a couple of candles, to illuminate the nightly 
meetings, is nobly discharged by the municipal autho 
rities. As to the successful candidate, instead of paying, he 
gets not unfrequently rich presents from patriotic Wahler 
for allowing himself to be elected. As Greek towns of old 
disputed the birthplace of an illustrious citizen, so modern 
Prussian towns struggle for the honour of being represented 
by a distinguished political warrior. These honest Prussians 
are still in the golden youth of constitutionalism, ignorant 
yet of the sere and yellow leaf of a century of political life, 
with its competitive ambition, its small demand and enor 
mous supply of representative greatness. 

The question may be asked why this electoral system of 
Prussia, having been at work now since the beginning of 
1850, has not had any notable results before, but only cre 
ated a really independent House last year, besides the one 
just elected. The reply is simple. In Prussia, as elsewhere, 
time is required to ripen and mature political institutions. 
Publie life, as it is understood in this country, having beea 
quite unknown in the land of the Hohenzollerns before the 
year 1848, there was, of course, a complete dearth of tried 
public men. During the first elections following the promul- 
gation of the constitution of 1850 the Wahler really were 1D 
the greatest perplexity as to whom they should send to the 
Berlin House of Representatives. The only eminent mea 
known to them were officials in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and if they sent these and no others into Parliament 
they only exere sed Hobson’s choice. 1t is only gradually, 
very gradually, that this state of things has been altered, and 
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a class of men has grown up really fit, as well as willing, to 
be the independent public servants of the country. The 
number of such men in Prussia is still very small, and the 
choice as yet exceedingly limited. Upon the faith of a curious 
calculation in a Berlin paper, it is stated that during the last 
elections not more than about five hundred men came forth 
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«Parliamentary candidates. Out of this number, 352 had 
to be elected as representatives of the people, so that the 
pesidue of unsuccessful candidates, mostly Government ofli- 
cials, was very small. A case is told even of the liberal 
Wahler in a town of eastern Prussia, who in despair of 
tting a proper man of position as their representative, and 
utterly unwilling to elect a suspicious employé, made up a 
urse among themselves to enable the democratic Dominie 
of a private school to buy himselt a new coat and hat, and 
roceed to Berlin in all the dignity becoming to his station. 
Fittle chinks like these let in a very great deal of light on 
Prussian affairs. 
The political future of the leading 
for the next twelve months must be 
al] who take an interest in the healthy growth of freedom 
If the people of Prussia succeed in throw- 


kingdom of Germany 
deeply interesting to 


among nations. 
ing over their absolutistic Government, and establishing a 
really constitutional rule, without violence or insurrection, 
| i Few 





they will achieve a feat almost unique in history. 
modern countries have been so fortunate. Liberty, nearly | 
always, has been born under anguish and tears, reared in | 
prison, and baptized in blood. Perhaps, often, the birth has | 
been premature, and the suffering commensurate ; but this, at 
jeast, cannot be said in the case of Prussia. Education there | 
has become more general within the last half-century than | 
in any other country of Europe, literally not a soul being | 
born in the land without receiving, as a guide through life, | 
the great keys of knowledge. That such a country should 
have been so long under political tutelage was a fact at 
which all thinking men marvelled, and it isa real satisfaction 
to find that the unnatural state of things is likely to come 
toanend. But, as before said, the battle is far from being | 
won. King William I. has the reputation of being a very 
stiff-headed old gentleman ; 


his alter ego, Herr von der 
Heydt, is a person known to object to no means to reach his 
own ends, and—there is a well-disciplined army of more 
than a hundred thousand men at the command of his Ma- | 
jesty and his Premier. Birds of ill-omen already are flying | 
through the air, and while the ery is distinetly heard ot 
“Breakers a-head,” no pilot has yet been announced. 


much. 


elections for which they themselves are primd facie respons 
sible. They cherish a hearty contempt of their members. 
l'hey are the first to deride Mr. Cox’s ignorance, or Mr. 
Ayrton’s conceit, and look with something like complacency 
on the downfal of Mr. Edwin James. The peculiarity of the 
case is that they feel no shame at the follies of the men whom 
they themselves promote to honour. In fact, their whole 
tone implies that the credit or discredit of the borough is no 
affair of theirs, and the respectable gentlemen who make 
their fortunes in Lambeth would stare with indignant surprise 
were they told that on them rested the disgrace of bringing 
a large borough into disrepute. 

Their astonishment would not be entirely without ground. 
It is quite true that peculiar difficulties beset the action 
of the edueated classes in London elections. The great 
calamity of the metropolis is the dissolution of almost 
Gentlemen who 
others’ 


all ties arising from neighbourhood. 
live next door to each other know 
manners and opinions than country families divided by 


and each person, con- 


less of each 
twenty miles of carriage road ; 
scious of his own isolation, feels almost powerless to act 
against even that small body of electors who ar directly 
under the control of attorneys or publicans. lLudeed, when 
the contest has once really begun no individuals can effect 
When Mr. Doulton and his competitors had oecu- 
pied the field, the merchants and manufacturers, who looked 
with some contempt on all the then candidates, could do 
little more than choose between three men, all of whom seemed 
nearly equally ineligible. But this is no proof that all the 
educated men in Lambeth were really powerless Their 
opportunity for exerting influence occurs before the appear- 
ance of all the candidates. ‘The expenses attending a can- 
vass, and the fact that men of high reputation do not solicit 
votes of London electors, are the immediate causes 
attributed the low character of metropo- 
Ihese causes might each be removed by 


the 
to which may be 
litan members, 
energetic action on the part of the wealthy inhabitants of 
Maryk bone or Fiusbury. Let a body of gentlemen bring 
forward a candidate, such, for example, as Mr. Mill, taking 
upon themselves to defray the legitimate expenses of the 


}election, and London boroughs would, we suspect, soon 
lose their discreditable notoriety; for it is a slander 
to accuse even shopkeepers of indifference to reputa- 


THE MORAL OF THE LAMBETH ELECTION. 
JHY is Mr. Doulton the member for Lambeth ? Against | 
\\ the gentleman himself we Have nothing to say, be- 
cause of his whole career we know absolutely nothing. 
Still less do we wish to imply that he is not a better man 
than either of his rivals. Far be it for us to weigh the 
equally balanced demerits of Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Sleigh, and 
their fortunate opponent. Of the two unsuccessful 
dates the world knows, if not much, yet something, whilst of 
Mr. Doulton nothing, except his name, has passed beyond 
the precincts of Lambeth. But it requires no stupendous 
exercise of faith to believe that the electors were right in 
preferring the man of whom there was little to be said either 
good or bad. Still, we return to our question—W hy does 
Mr. Doulton occupy a seat in Parliament? Let it be granted 
that he was the best candidate in the field, and the real dith- | 
eulty remains unsolved. For the wonder is, not that any 
man whatever should have been preferred to Mr. Sleigh, but | 
that a candidate for election should have found no opponents | 
but men of the stamp of Mr. Sleigh or Mr. Wilkinson. 
Every one knows, of course, the stereotyped answers to our 
inquiry, That large constituencies prefer ignorant repre- 
sentatives ; that no man without fivethousand pounds to spare 
ean contest a London election ; and that men who have five | 
thousand pounds to spare are not over-anxious to dirty their | 
fingers with the nasty work by which London elections can be | 
Won, are truisms which can be learnt in every drawing-room, | 
even from the mouths of ladies who protessedly “ know 
Such replies, no doubt, contain much | 


eandi- | 


hotaing of politics.” 
that is true, but they are not satisfactory. 
electoral body does not of itself necessitate the choice of in- | 
Significant members. Birmingham and Manchester have 
obtained the services of distinguished orators. And if ten 
pound householders predominate in large towns, the class 
who inthe North give their suffrages to worthy candidates, 
imght in London, one would have thought, have elected 
something better than nonentities. There must be some | 


The size of an 





peculiar fault in the character of the metropolitan constitu- | 
eucies, and the really important matter is to discover what | 
and w hose this fault is. Ina great measure blame, we are | 
imclined to believe, rests on a class which deems itself to be | 
emphatically blameless. The so-called respectable inhabi- | 
‘ants of London boroughs adopt a strange tone about the | 


returned Sir William 


tion and ability. Southwark, which 
Mr. Layard, gave 


Molesworth, and is represented by 
considerable support to Mr. Faweett, who had no claim 
to put forward but his talents and his energy, and there is 
no reason to suppose the electors of Lambeth more ignorant 
than those of Southwark. All efforts to improve the repre- 
sentation might indeed fail, but that an effort should be 
made would of itself be an inestimable gain. The whole tone 
struggle of however small a 
Where one competitor 


of a contest is raised by the 
party to elect a worthy candidate. 
is pre-eminently good it is scarcely possible for all his rivals 
to be pre-eminently bad. If Mr. Mill had stood for Lambeth 
he might have failed to succeed, but he would assuredly not 
have been defeated by Mr. Doulton. 

A sense of weakness is not unhappily the sole reason why 
persons of station decline to take part in London elections. 
Mere indolence has a much greater effect than might at first 
sight be supposed, and tradesmen and merchants think it a 
waste of time, or a degradation to their gentility, to share in 
contests involving not half the trouble and annoyance of the 
Fox, or Sheridan did not disdain to 
were not 

house- 


battles in which Pitt, or 
fight. There is something almost laughable, if it 
lamentable, in the compiaints uttered by wealthy 


holders. They long for voting-papers, because it is so much 


trouble to walk to the poll, and talk of the vulgar 
turmoil of modern elections with a complete forgetful- 
ness of the scenes which marked the great W est- 
minster contest Sometimes the existence of a feeling 


| more contemptible than even indolence or fastidiousness 


may be detected. Men are found who positively enjoy the 
detects of their own representative. We cannot, they inti- 
mate, have a member of our own way of thinking, and if 
we are to send to Parliament a man with whom we disagree, 
we necies should 
bring discredit on sentiments which we disapprove. As 
lony as this feeling has weight there is little reason to expect 
raising the 
bodies 


wish that his moral and intellectual defici 


richer Conservatives to assist in 
character of metropolitan 
contain, and probably always will contain, a majority of 


Radical electors, and it is absurd to suppose that a majority 


any of the 


constituencics. These 


will give their votes to men holding the opinions of the 


minority. The proper mode for a miuority to work is to 
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throw their influence to the side of the most deserving and 
most moderate candidate whom the majority will support. 
Modern Conservatives who refuse to perform this duty 
sacrifice their legitimate influence, because they are not 
allowed to exercise an illegitimate control. At the bottom, 
indeed, of half the electoral corruptions of the day lies the 
forgetfulness of public duty which is the special sin of the 
rich, whether they be Liberals or Tories. They distribute 
bribes, and then revile the poor for being corrupt, and from 
indolence, from fastidiousness, or from a love of their own 
faction, neglect to undergo the labours of citizens, and then 
grumble because the votes of the poor and uneducated 
decide elections. The moral of the Lambeth election is not 
exactly that usually drawn. No doubt it displays in a 


clear light the peculiar faults of shopkeepers, and in| 


so far tells strongly against that policy of senseless 
Conservatism which, by refusing the franchise to artisans, 
gives an undue weight to the prejudices of petty tradesmen, 


but it points even more clearly to the danger which will arise | 


from the want of public spirit which is numbing the activity 
of the middle classes. Sooner or later, the mass of the 
people will gain more extended political powers. Neither 
the policy nor the apathy of the rich will hinder this result. 
The only question is whether educated men will lead the 
people, as has hitherto been the case in England, or like the 
upper ten thousand of America, retire to their private en- 
joyments, and shun the discharge of public duties. The 
Lambeth election shows distinctly enough that well-to-do 


gentlemen who indulge in the respectable vice of indifference | 


to the welfare of the nation will ultimately pay the just 
penalty of losing all control over affairs which they were too 
indolent to direct. If they are sluggards, let them, at any 
rate, have the honesty to own that Mr. Doulton sits for 
Lambeth because the rich men were too much occupied in 
their connting-houses to attend to what went on at the 
polling-booth. 


THE EMILY ST. PIERRE. 

HEN not many months ago the Trent brought into the 
harbour of Southampton the news that she had been 
stopped on her voyage by an American ship-of-war, and two 
of her passengers forcibly taken from her, we all remember 
the storm of indignation which instantly arose from one end 
of England to the other. <A gross outrage had been com- 
mitted, said indignant Britons in public meeting assembled ; 
our flag had been insulted, and the injury must be redressed. 
Respect for law was the striking peculiarity of the English 
people, and we were not going to stand tamely by while the 
United States violated the law of nations with impunity. 
Very soon, however, came the American newspapers, and we 
learned that Captain Wilkes had been welcomed at Boston 
and New York with tumultuous applause: and then indig- 
nation deepened into disgust. The proceedings on the other 
side of the Atlantic were in such bad taste. ‘That people 
should actually give adinner to a hasty and violent person, 
who had broken through the restraints of international law 
in order to do what he believed to be a service to his 
country, was something which so shocked our fastidious 
regard to decorum that our disgust positively over- 
powered our anger. The American people could not, 
indeed, be expected to dive very deeply into the mysteries 
of Wheaton and Kent, and if they had they would 
probably only have muddled their brains pretty much as 
poor Captain Wilkes had already muddled his. It was the 
first occasion during the war on which a Northern officer 
had acted with spirit and vigour, and shown that he was not 
afraid of responsibility ; and it was not unnatural that the 
Northern States should eagerly hail so salutary an example, 
and leave to their Government the duty of considering how 
far it was possible to justify the seizure. Captain Wilkes, 
no doubt, was wrong; but his countrymen were scarcely 
called on to scrutinize very narrowly conduct which was 
prompted by zeal for their service, and reasonable men do 
not expect much delicacy from any people in matters which 
appeal to its national pride. So pleaded, even from the first, 
a few sensible voices, which were, as might be expected, in- 
audible amid the general roar of discontent. Above all towns 
Liverpool, the great centre of the shipping interest, was 
vociferous in its wrath, and its mercantile exquisites were 
equally shocked at the indelicacy of Captain Wilkes’s Yankee 
sympathizers. So vehement was the language used at its in- 
dignation meeting, that even the Tory prints were obliged. to 
hint that it would be necessary to ask for redress before a de- 
claration of war. Shylock himself never clamoured for law 


more greedily than the merchants of Liverpool. 


But circumstances alter cases. The other day there sui 
into the port of Liverpool the Emily St. Pierre, a British 
vessel, commanded by an Englishman named Wilson who 
had a singular story to tell. He had been captured by an 
American cruiser while attempting, as was alleged, to break 
the blockade; his crew had been taken out of the Vessel 
with the exception of two men, the steward and the cook: 
| and a lieutenant in the American navy had been put on board 
}as prize-master with two other officers and a crew of thip. 
|teen men. On the voyage to Philadelphia, Captain Wilson, 
| who probably had pretty good reason for knowing that he 
had no chance of escaping condemnation, conceived the 
singularly audacious design of capturing his captors. Three 
|men were to overpower sixteen, and to navigate the shj 
_across the Atlantic at the stormiest period of the year; gnj 
it sounds almost incredible to say that he completely sy, 





| 


| ceeded. First, the lieutenant was enticed into the cabip 
| seized, and gagged. Then, by various contrivances, one after 


another of the crew was lured into a place where he could 
| be secured, until the ship was in the hands of the thre 
| Englishmen ; and these three, with the assistance of a fey 
| of the prize crew who, not being Americans, were willing to 
| buy their liberty by assisting, finally succeeded in bringing 
| the ship safe into Liverpool. And Liverpool was wild with 
|delight. The owners have presented Captain Wilson with 
|two thousand pounds. There has been a subscription by 
| Liverpool merchants, and a public meeting, and speeches 
and the presentation of a gold chronometer to the Captain, 
jand immense self-glorification and assertion of the great 
j}ethical principle that Britannia rules the waves. Mean. 
while, those fastidious gentlemen who were so much shocked 
but a few short months back by the indelicacy of the Ameri. 
cans will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that the act of 
Captain Wilkes was certainly not more illegal than that 
of Captain Wilson. A belligerent has, of course, 4 
clear right to effect a rescue if he can, for it is an act 
of lawful hostility against an enemy; but it is the dw 

of a neutral to submit himself to the law, to whi 
alone he must look for the redress of his wrongs. If 
he has been unjustly seized, the prize court will liberate him 
and award him compensation for the injury he has sustained 
by his detention; but he cannot be permitted to take the 
law into his own hands ; and if he does attempt to do so, he 
incurs the forfeiture of his vessel and cargo, even where the 
original seizure was unlawful. ‘This has been declared by 
the chief creator of maritime law—one who, though an Eng. 
lish judge, is of European reputation—to be “ clear law,” and 
the principle of it to be “ founded on the soundest maxims of 
justice and humanity.” “If,” said Lord Stowell in the cased 
| the Dispatch—* If neutral crews may be allowed to resort to 
violence to withdraw themselves out of the possession taken 
| by a lawful cruiser for the purpose of a legal inquiry, and 
| may (as it has been termed) hustle them out of the command 
of the vessel, the whole business of the detention of neutral 
| ships will become a scene of mutual hostility and contention: 
ithe crews of neutral ships must be guarded with all the 
severity and strictness practised upon actual prisoners o 
| war, for the same measures of precaution and distrust will 
become equally necessary ; the intercourse of nations, neutral 
and friendly towards each other, will be embittered by acts 
of hostility mutually committed by their subjects. At 
‘present, under the understanding of the law whieh 
|now prevails, it is the duty of the cruiser to trest 
the crew of an apparently neutral ship, which he takes 
possession of, for further inquiry into the real character a 
herself and her cargo, with all reasonable indulgence ; and 
it is the duty of neutrals under that possession to take care 
that they do not put themselves in the position of enemies 
by resorting to such conduct as can be justified only by the 
character of enemies. It is the law, and not the force of the 
parties, that must be looked to as the redresser of wrongs 
that may have been done by the one to the other.” It 
would not be easy to add anything to the cogency of such 
reasoning as this, and comment upon the language of Lord 
Stowell would bea gilding of refined gold. But this country 
cannot with decency refuse to submit to law which is of our 
own making, and which we resolutely enforced against all 
the world during the first fifteen years of the present cen- 
tury; and the owners of the Emily St. Pierre will do w ell to 
be careful how they send her to sea, for it may be safely 
said that, at all events while she remains in their hands, sbe 
may be seized by the American cruisers whenever and 
wherever they may find her on the high seas, and that it will 
be impossible for the English Government to interfere to 


| 











resist her condemnation. 
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It must not be supposed that we would imply that Captain | manageable offence, for it rouses among even the worst that inex- 
Wilson has done anything worthy ot reprobation. On the} plicable but all-powerful sentiment which philosophers call the Aorror 
contrary, so long as men honour audacity and firmness and | zafura/is, and we should term the unwritten revelation. We have 


fertility of resource, and d xterous seamanship, deeds such | extirpated the crime in provinces of India, and it has ceased long 
gs these will extort our admiration. But admiration does | since to be reckoned among the distinctive crimes of Europe. Yet 
not necessarily imply moral approbation, and is sometimes | here it is at our doors, probably increasing, certainly developed to 
very distinct from it. We admire courage and perseverance, | an extent which strikes the imagination with horror. Mr. Cox moved 
even a8 manifested in the eseape of Jack Sheppard from | the other day for a return of all inquests held upon children under 
Newgate. No doubt, in this latter case, our feelings are|two years, in the metropolis, during 1861, and the paper produced 
stifled by the recollection of the guilt with which this male- | shows the following frightful results : 


factor was loaded, and the evil ends to which his natural Verdicts. Deaths. 
endowments had been applied. While with Captain Wilson, | Wilful murder. . . . F ce le 
who has in no way broken any moral but only a positive | I og ee ala 5 
law, we may without mpropriety allow ourselves to sympa- bY und dead t,t TE 0 141 
thize. But no breach even of positive law can in reality be | ae ornepdiliped ’ “me dno evidence . . r 
oul ition ;——accidenta ° ° . / 


committed with impunity, and our ardour of applause may | 
be somewhat damped by the reflection that England has no | 
longer the right even to complain with justice if the Ame- ah 
ricans choose to treat the crew of every English vessel which | Totel . .... 2106 
they may hereafter capture with the same rigour as if they Nor is this the worst of the matter. It is more than probable that 
were enemies. At this price, even Captain Wilson’s gold lone-half of the deaths set’ down as natural are murders, the child 
chronometer 18 perhaps a little dear. ; | dying from “ overlaying,” a mischief which the smallest care would 
Under any cireumstances it would have been well for pre vent. and which, from its natere, can never be pronounced wilful. 
Liverpool to have held its peace. The owners of the Emily | [py the Northern towns this is the regular way of accounting for sudden 
St. Pierre were indebted to Captain W ilson for saving their} death. and we h ; 
property, and from them gra itude and reward were due. even than London. In the country, children are not so often killed 
But publie meetings are out of place to celebrate a violation | but they are /et die with h rrible frequency, and there are kinds of 
of the law, and in common consistency should have been | goo which. professedly given only in ignot mes. are as fatel ta life as 
refrained from in a town which had but recently expressed : 


ld, and exposure, and 
itural disease . ° o* en « Se 


From 1 ol ct, want, c 


ve seen statistics which show that they are worse 


so much bitterness at the very conduct they are now fore- | Is there no remedy for all this? Is it really im ble to prevent 
pee ie J A ‘ s there ) medy tor all s! 3 it real Ossibie to preven 
most to imitate. The Americans exulted over the act of! ). , "te rn. | 
a " " heal . | En ush children b ng iett about In boxes, flung under secluded 
a public officer, for which they were nationally responsible, | ' emis Re ee ile 1) 
¢ : - . ur ivs, exposed In cads, Or drowned in © stream f icre ma 
and we could demand redress. We, with a more prudent ' . y 
. . ses b but after a thorough examination of all the devices yet sug- 
indecorum, applaud the lawlessness of an individual, and hut aii aa Saale ol ‘hat the 
| . : 4 rested, we can bu pronounce With a deep icelng alin tha 1¢ 
congratulate ourselves on an illicit victory, which diplo-|° 7? | hy} rhe 4 ‘ da . } 
macy is powerless to reverse, Ye t this 1s the sole dis- P . - a ggpalll- ese 98 t fh } “greases tinge an “ 7 
—s. : . . ier s love, i it when that is men seem as incompetent o 
tinction between the exploits of the American and English ‘ tite int eo este tae ‘Whe al ¥ to all 
. ° ‘ ° uc s 1 Sul Lt as > HOC i l i - c ugh oa 
captains. If it was indecent in New York to applaud the a : , é 
ee er . 3 ' ne ai . , | Seeming ain stas well atl upt to supply the place ot hight It 1s 
one, it is equally indecent in Liverpool to praise the other 
: tru there is one remedy suggested which would probably be 


If Americans ought by no means to have asked the former to , 
P effectual, at least in preventing massacre, but it involves evils almost 


ner, Englishmen ought scarcely to have presented the latter ' ; 
din g ) vepre worse than the one it might possibly remove. A foundling hospital on 
with chronometers and coffee-pots. If half our newspapers : , , 
, : the French system might save the children’s lives. But strong as ma- 
bad columns of diseust then, surely there should be some : Sigsadere ; 
: : ternal love may be, we should dread the effect of such an institution 
little protest now. Have we, in reality, two weights and two . : 
P . “eee ( ed population, indifferent to opinion, callous 
balances? Seeing so clearly the mote in a brother’s eye . , 
v to natural { " 1 eager lor the only pleasures they have brain 


are we now to be quite b ind to the beam in our own? Alas! 
nations are in truth, where their interests or national pride | 
areconcerned, as partial as indiv iduals, and are no more fit to 
be judges in their own cause. Let us be less hasty to cen- 
sure errors in others, which in a few short months, and while 
our indignation is yet warm upon our lips, we commit our- 


enough to enjoy Ihe dread of children is one of the few new 
crimes of the heart of which civilization can be accused, but it is 
| fearfully strong, affects in France the whole structure of society, has 
in influence in the New England States—we speak on evidence— 
which thoughtful men regard with undisguised’alarm, and in England 


yearly pushes back the age of marriag tillthe country is crowded with 


selves without one quarter the excuse. We are not fighting “ 
- | ' : 5 5 rs,and men who suppose that it costs less to be “fast” than to be 
for our national unity—our blood is unheated by civil contest “a " - 
a Al I father Che foundling hospital would, we lear, increase illegitimacy, 
—our country untorn by unnatural strife. A little charity, } ; . ; . 
d A : vays a gre evil—for the illegitimate are necessarily at war with 


before our arrogant criticism returns to wound ourselves! 
And mindful that we share with Americans that national 
touchiness, which is their inheritance as well as ours—re- 
fraining from the sneering tone of superiority to which, from | 


cietyv—and in times of distress afford a re fue for families bowed 
idown with family cares, which would make the ( stablishment an into- 
lerable burden to the State. It is not so, we may be told, in France, 


uid it is true, but only because in France, under a system worse in 


us, they are peculiarly se ve; let us rather, for the fi ’ : ' , 
: , they are pec ul ae?) ensitl a let us rather, f : the future, our deliberate judgment than infanticide, population does not increase. 
interpose between the contending parties only with those same All ot 

. . ’ 1 . ‘ OLviuel 
mournful accents which rang like a knell in the ears of Cla- 


rendon, “ingeminating peace. 


remedies, except one which we have mentioned below, seem 
either futile or immoral, and that one we can never secure. Wo- 
men kill their children to escape shame, or to escape expense, and 


iwe can relieve them from neither. A relaxed opinion might save the 





ENGLISH INFANTICIDE. mej , : 
1 _ ' , babies. but it would be at the cost of an enormous increase in vice, 
TO branch of human knowledge is supposed to advance mort mA 
| ‘diy tl , ’ lerful | Hosts of letter-writers, generally women, assert that the mischief 
PN rapidly than social science, al yet it is wondertiu 10OW in . : 
salable the creat | | ; Sal ‘ight be checked by punishing seducers more heavily, and recount 
SOlubie the great social probiems remain. hought, and religion - . 
and civ) : 1 infl ; ‘se bas fect eases of frightful cruelty, and declaim against the opinion which, 
d civilized influences have all together little effect on suicide, whic! : ; 
peal ’ er a | ushing the woman, spares the man. ‘Their indignation is natural, 
emails to this day acrime chielly committ DY persons Who have ec! . : 
: . . Ss but the instincts of humanity, when universal, have almost always a 
joyed some cultivation. The vice which divines call harlotry, and thin : . na he firat of a 
. - ( m. and this instinct Is universal rhe first o yect of chastity 1s 


skinned writers the “ social evil,” yields to no creed and no climate, | 


: oe , the preservation of the family bond, the root of human society, and 
is worse in Christian than Mohammedan countries, more prevalent in me | isi y 


i 
’ ’ ’ ee ye , : the woman uproots it and vice in the man does not. As to 
Stockholm than in Marseilles, and in our own land of careful habits : "Ets . : 
and prudish wavs is probably on the increase Penal legislation ha yunis! nts for seduction, they have heen tried over and over again, 
ovadly On Lhe increase, nb Legisialle li . 
been tried twice or thr eC p ch time with the result of extending id have always laied, Legislators must reason on facts, and the 
fact is that man is not always the hawk and woman always the dove— 


seduction, till the Berliners, for example, petitioned their king to let |““°* * 


: xes lly cuilty, « at law, to be obeyed, mus 
the evil return, and statesmen have long since abandoned repression. ces are equally guilty, and that law, mayen, Ses 


n the cr ses which our law classes under breach of 
Regulation does not succeed, for neither Paris nor Malta are moral, J In cruc: Ca wpe : 
and in Encland legislators are wisely afraid of guaranteed immunity | P™™mse Ol marriage seve rity might be just, very often would be, but 
. 4 on 4 CLrisi Ais : iS i a ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ AvA a Fei y | ° 
ay , “ee ’ lithe Pont of nel 
for vice. ‘There is nothing to be done but stand aside with a sigh or | effect of per 
{better than mi 
preaching, the appt il to the conscience which on this pont seems | pt nalties. Besides, i they did, the end is not attained, for the 
: lehildren are murdered through fear of publicity, and what more 
. 
| public than prosecutions: 
have said, one other plan, never that we know tried 


B 


would be to preve nt prosecution Women are 


a smile, according to one’s secret theory, or try what individual 1, even wronged, would hardly try for great 


so dead, may possibly acc ymplish. In this case we have to col 
tend with silent but fatal opposition from whole classes, who secretly 
wish for no cure; but infanticide, one would have thought, was a There is, as we 
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in Europe, though it is in practice the rule prevalent in Moham- 
medan countries. We might transfer the jurisdiction over the 
child, and with it the responsibility, absolutely to the father. That 
would be morally just, and is in accordance with the practice of Eng- 
lish society in respect to legitimate children, and the principle of Eng- 
lish law in respect to maintenance, a law which breaks down not from 
any vice in its theory, but from an over-harsh method of working it. 
The father, in all human probability, would let his offspring live. 
Men do not murder babies, partly, perhaps, because they really re- 
spect helplessness more than women do, but chiefly because they 
have not to endure the agony of shame which opinion inflicts on the 
woman. It is with them a question of expense, not of the destruc- 
tion of all prospects and means of subsistence, and the weakened 
motive would, pro tanto, operate to diminish the crime. ‘This 
remedy would, we believe, be to a large extent effectual ; but we 
have no hope whatever of its adoption, or even honest discus- 
sion. The proposal stirs in some minds a dishonest fear lest they 
should have to support children of whose existence they are unaware, 
and in all a just apprehension of the hard swearing which all claims of 
the kind even now produce. It is open, too, to the sound, though we 
think partial, objection that by relieving women from a terrible lia- 
bility, it would remove one of the many safeguards which experience, 
in spite of theory, proves to be beneficial. ‘The problem, we fear, is 
insoluble. We may, in cases such as those reported this week, 
where the mother, really betrayed, has murdered her offspring, 
publish the father’s name, and so bring the scourge of opinion fairly 
to bear, but that would mect only the worst cases, and for the rest 
we must trust to the old reliance—the gradual influence of teach- 
ing, social and divine, upon individual hearts. Even in that, we, 
usually so sanguine of moral influence, find but a vestige of hope; 
for Christianity, so potent in some directions, seems in this to fail, 
and our improvement. beyond old races, such, for instance, as the old 
Germans, is, if real, imperceptible. We do not believe Tacitus, who 
simply wanted to lecture Rome, but we do believe in the old German 
Jaws, and they maintained the honour of human nature better than 
we do. The Crystal Palace was to civilize men, and in the decade 
which has since elapsed, and in London—the city in which the Exhi- 
bition was hymned—at least four thousand babies have been murdered 
or left to die, and the wit of men, which can devise so many new 
machines, cannot suggest a remedy. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. 
HE aspect of the huge international bazaar at Kensington, one 
week after its opening, is something very curious. From 
the hands of artists and upholsterers, the exhibition has again 
lapsed into that of bricklayers and carpenters, bent on finishing 
the work which ought to have been finished a month ago. Yet, 
somehow or other, although the building does not look half so fine 
now as it did on the opening day, it has become infinitely more in- 
teresting. The strange procession of princes, ambassadors, ministers, 
bagpipers, and members of Parliament, which mournfully pushed its 
way along the nave on the opening day, had in it something ghastly 
and unnatural; and it is a positive relief to see the periwigs and 
cocked-hats gotie, and the place in possession of its genuine in- 
habitants. The pleasure of this change is scarcely diminished by the 
evidence, impressed upon all our senses, that as yet everything is in 
a totally chaotic state. Unhung bells are chiming, a legion of men 
are hammering, the dust is flying in clouds, packing-cases are cover- 
ing the floor in all directions, and a Babel of languages is struggling 
to overpower the sound of bells, chisels, and hammers. The elements 
themselves are waging war against the big bazaar. The wind is 
drumming on the top of the huge domes—irreverently called “ dish- 
covers” by critical French visitors—as if inclined to topple over 
the whole into the Horticultural Gardens, and the rain occasionally 
pours in streams through all the thousand chinks and crevices in 
the twenty-four acre glass-house. Notwithstanding all these dis- 
advantages, contentment and cheerfulness gradually begin to reign 
within the exhibition. ‘The spirit of international emulation, the 
soul and supporter of the whole undertaking, is evidently beginning 
to work. It is a struggle among intelligent workers as to who shall 
stand foremost in the ranks of industrial progress, and who shall be 
the first to take the rightful post. The public of fine ladies and gentle- 
men, who as yet are the only ones privileged to visit the great Show, 
look wonderingly at the strange international army, and having stared 
awhile at all the pretty things they are preparing, withdraw into the 
fine-art galleries. During the past week nine-tenthis at least of the 
visitors to the Exhibition have had their abode chicfly in the long 
saloons devoted to paintings, engravings, and sculpture. 
These fine-art galleries in all probability will prove the great feature 
of the present international show, distinguishing it favourably from 
its predecessor of eleven years since. All feel now-a-days that it is 
the connexion of art with industry which alone prevents the triumphs 
of the latter from degenerating into handicraft, and secures a real 
progress to what might otherwise become a mere money-making pur- 
suit. There is nothing more delightful to be had in the whole 


as 
Exhibition than a morning saunter along the mile of canvas-covered 
walls which encircle in warm embrace the miscelianeous collection of 
industrial productions. Great Britain fills a most respectable POSitiog 
in this highest department of the international show. Nearly all the 
eminent names of native art are numerously represented ; in some 
cases a more complete collection of individual talent or genius being 
brought together than ever before in a similar case. Of course, this 
refers only to deceased painters ; the living ones being, for obvious 
reasons, but sparsely represented. In sculpture the reverse is the 
case, to such an extent as to create perfect astonishment about the 
number of really respectable, if not genial, performances in this 
department of high art. Prominent among them is an €Xquisite 
“ Rhodope,”’ by C. I’. Fuller, and a “ Girlat the Bath,” by J. Gibson, 
The coloured marble statues by the same artist do not as yet seem 
to attract much public attention, though some of them are epj. 
nently chaste and beautiful. What to think of statues “executed 
by machinery,” of which there are three specimens, is difficult to aay, 
unless the remark is allowed that these objects of “fine art” had 
better be exhibited with the machines in the lower regions. From 
the British division, the road leads into the French saloon of paint. 
ings, the progress into which is by no means so pleasant as the well. 
known high state of French art may lead many to think. To come 
fresh from the impression of Turner’s sunny landscapes, and gaze 
upon square acres of canvas full of red-pantalooned heroes, storming 
breaches in impossible attitudes, and discharging guns in a gus. 
piciously theatrical manner, is by no means a pleasant change. It jg 
not easy to see why these more patriotic than artistic effusions haye 
been taken from their store-rooms at Versailles, to the probably im. 
mense grief of the Paris épiciers who spend their Sundays revelling 
in the glories of France. Otherwise, the French school is not at all 
well represented. Some of the best of living artists shine by their 
absence, and others have sent their most insignificant pieces. It is 
whispered that there is a political motive at the bottom of this; the 
most eminent French painters and sculptors, no less than the most 
distinguished writers, being notoriously hostile to the Imperial 
Government, which has taken the Exhibition under its official pro- 
tection. A careful inspection of the names of the contributors, with 
oceasional glance into “ 
to this rumour. 


Vapereau,” gives great show of probability 


One of the most striking pictures in the foreign art division, 
around which there are constantly crowds of gazers, is the canvas 
marked in the catalogue with the number 764, and described as 
* Nero after the burning of Rome.” It is a most extraordinary 
work of art, distinguished by great power of conception, and 
genial execution, though without any effort whatever at historical 
truth. The text is simple. Nero is treading the ruins of burning 
Rome, the fire still raging in the distance. In the foreground lies 
a man tied to the stake, with wife and child at the side of hin 
evidently disciples of the new sect of Jesus of Nazareth, duly 
punished for ultra-liberalism and want of erthodoxy. Immediately 
behind marches the Imperial procession ; first, the mailed guards of 
the sovereign: next, torch-bearing youths in flaming red garments; 
and then the Emperor himself, followed by more guards. Nero is 
dressed in white flowing garments from head to foot, with a crown 
of roses in his hair. The figure of the despot, in this dress, amid 
this scene of death and desolation, is marvellously impressive. The 
dreamy eyes scarcely glance from under the crown of roses at the 
distant flames curling up high into the air; while the haughty under- 
lip is expressive of unspeakable contempt of humanity. In the 
drawing and colouring of this strange picture there is much of the 
amateur or the beginner in painting; yet the impression of the 
whole is, nevertheless, extraordinarily attractive, as is shown by the 
crowds who flock before the work, leave it, and then return to it 
again. A Bavarian artist, Carl Piloty, is recorded as author of this 
striking romance on canvas, which bids fair to become the lion of 
the foreign art department in the Exhibition. 

The same department is not without its “ chamber of horrors,” 
irranged under the denomination of the “ Belgian School.” What 
in the world has induced the subjects of King Li op ld I. to send us 
such a mass of painted death and bloodshed, is difficult to image 
It is almost impossible to contemplate Belgian art without a shudder. 
One of the first pictures on entering the room is “Cold and Hung t, 
depicted in woful colours. It is followed by ‘ Separation,” and 
“ Regrets,” 
Jane,” representing a livid corpse-like woman lying on a couch. 
One shudders to think that this picture is not taken from a lunatic 
asylum, but comes direct from the royal gallery. The next 
notable picture is “ Rapine, Plunder, and Conflagration,” showing 
a young woman dragged away by assassins, with a city in flames; 


with, immediately after, a hideous portrait of “ Crazy 


which piece of high art, by one Mons. Lies, is followed by “The 
Prisoner,” “A Rat Hunt,” “ Mater Dolorosa,” “ A Martyr in the 
Reign of Diocletian,” and “Judas Iscariot on the Night of our 
Lord’s betrayal.” Here are horrors of horrors, but all these are sur- 
passed by the crowning piece of the whole, entitled, “The Last 





Honours paid to Counts Egmont and Horn,” a painting of consi- 
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gerable dimensions, by L. Gallait, belonging to the town of Tournai. 
The “honours” paid to the celebrated patriots are depicted as fol- 
There is a large wooden stretcher, such as seen in barracks, 





lows: : ; 7 > . 
around which stand a number of armed men; on the stretcher lie a 
few clothes, and on the top of these the deads of Egmont and Horn, 
livid blood-streaming, hideous in the extreme. 


other 


here is no beauty, 


: ; , ; : 
ae resignation, energy, OF noble quality whatever in 
strength, resig . _ q a , 
these awful trunk-separated heads ; all is utter deformity, terror, aud 


[t looks as if decay had begun its work already, and the 





death. 
flesh bad been stolen from the grave. 
town of Tournat would have conferred a notable benefit on the 


Undoubtedly, the ancient 


British International Exhibition by keeping this bit of canvas within 
own time-honoured walls. 
Descending from the fine-art galleries again into the industrial 


its 
ground floor of the Exhibition, the eye is struck by the incongruity 
of the arrangement of the latter part of the show as compared with 
the former. While the objects of art are placed before the beholder 
jn harmonious groups, or regular lines along the wall, keeping 
up in outward appearance the connexion between the part and the 
whole, the industrial products are stuck in wild confusion along the 


} 


eround, without any order or regularity whatever. Chaos itself 
g : ; 


seems to have presided over the higgledy-piggledy arrangement, 
which can be explained only on the supposition that the goods 
tumbled through the glass roof, and remained in the exact place 


where they happened to fall. A twenty-four acre shop is not the 


most convenient building for setting off beauty of proportion and 
harmony of outline, and if it has one advantage, it is that of im- 
pressing the beholder with an idea of grandeur and majesty. But 
this impression, which all seem to expect on entering the Exhibition, 
contents. It is 
nk looks of the visitors who, for the first 


is wofully destroyed by the chaotic arrangement of the 


amusing to watch the bla 


time, enter the great show, and instead of wandering, as they ex 


pected, in the midst of a vast palace, find themselves among two rows 


of crockery-ware, and a dozen fire-engines, with a vista of tea-kettles 
aud coffee-pots at a short distance. They push forward, in hopes of 


getting out of this muddle, and enjoying an uninterrupted view along 
the magnificent nave which they have scen in their dream ; but all is 


vain. Razors succeed tea kettles, and wash-hand stands razors * and 
the more the impatient visitor advances, the bigger get the mon- 


strosities, called trophies, which obstruct the view. Here some active 


“contractors to her Majesty” have built up a huge pyramid of daggers, 
swords, bayonets, and rifles; a few steps farther on is an awful 
“trophy” of dolls, shuttiecocks, and skipping-ropes ; 


, 


which is fo! 
lowed by what looks something like a haystack, but turns out on 
closer inspection to be a trophy of “ pedigree wheat,” also described 
in French as “ Ulé géaéalo, 


But the British exhibitors are by 


gd 
no means the worst sinners against go vl taste The trophy mania 


itself is not half so bad as the penitentiary system adopted by a ma 


jority of foreign manufacturers. ‘The French have shut themselves 
entirely off from the rest of the exhibition world in a gilded, cw 
peted, and mirrored fortress ; 
building of walls to desery 
of Europe. But the cli 
hibitors of Austria. As if to 
their own ill-fated country, they 


and the Dutch have tried hard in tie 
their old nickname of being the Chines« 


nax of exclusiveness is reached by the ex 


illustrate the political condition of 
] 41 
have locked the: ives up In a series 





of square boxes resembling railway vaus e high walls look 
ominous, and almost forbidding, and the visitor bold enough to pass 
the narrow entrances feels sort of astonishment at not running 
against an Imperial custom-house offi cr, Or a white-coated soldier 


who demands his pass} t in the name of the Kaise: 
The International 
riddled. 


it Is yet on the whole a w 


[Exhibition is a Sphinx, which has to be un 


Splen lid in conception, 


and more than faulty in execution. 
ndrous product ¢ f the age 
things, however, it must be studied in detail before it can be justly 


appreciated. The duty will not be neglected by the Spectat 


pppoceas is a great art, but it givesus only new flavours, and | 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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people want ] i Phe poor | Cc a Sau which mak 
a food pl asant: but t middle class would wele 1 change from 
the three sorts of meat which, with common | iltry, fou i the staple 
of the flesh diet, while ev the rich, who have the advantage of | 


two kinds of scarce flesh, sigh for 





some iood which shall be at one 


novel and procurable all the year 
round. 


Human skill in this matter has limits, for though cultivation, 
as we shall argue presently, might change the appearance and taste 


of many kinds of edible flesh, a new meat re quires a creative powei 





Real “hybridization ”’—to use the barbarous word « nployed in th 
report of the Acclimatization Society—is usually believed to be a 


imp ssibility. Man cann t, lor example, cross shec p With any othe 
animals, and so pt duce a new mutton, for the product in the most 
favourable cases 1s only a “ mule 


hes is difficult; for th 


Even the alliance of se parate vari 


cross breed tends always towards the 


SLOCK 


best adapted to climate and other unchangeable nece ssities, é.e. to the | may be killed, says Mr. Grantley F. 
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requires regrafting on the original stem. The only expedients we 
can adopt are to assemble all known varieties, and try which of them 
will live, and cultivate those we have. A society, chiefly composed of 
men of the highest rank, and practical breeders, led partly by phi- 
lanthropy and partly, we suspect, by a blasé hope of securing a new 
It isa 
most useful end which they seek, but their means, as we said, are 


pleasure, are trying experiments in the former direction. 
limited. There are scarce kinds of flesh well known, and entirely ap- 
proved by epicures, but which cannot be made popularly available. 
Bears’ feet are good and so are bears’ hams, but a colony of bears might 
be inconvenient on police grounds, and would certainly be very ex- 
uneducated palates 
mutton which eats 


pensive. Venison is a luxury to educated palates 
thinking it very inferior to good mutton, te. 
“short,” and is not like most mutton now-a-days overloaded with fat 

but deer take up too much room. An animal requiring much exercise 
can never be cheap in England. Viscount Powerscourt has succeeded 
in breeding a cross between the sambur and red deer, has imported 
two Japanese deer, and possesses two Wapiti stags and two hinds in 
fine condition. ‘That is very creditable to Lord Powerscourt, who 
in these experiments is doing his best to justify the existence 
but a pound of sambur will never be cheap, 
Horseflesh 
is edible, and eaten in Austria; but even if horses were educated for 
the table the flesh would always be inferior to beef, and generally 
much more costly. The cland has been tried and pronounced good, 
and it will live in England; but we strongly suspect it requires 
It may 
become, under the fostering care of the Society—who say they can 


of private 


nor a leg of wapiti in common demand in the market. 


Parks 5 


either room, which involves outlay, or very expensive food. 


buy young clands at 5/. apiece, but do not mention the 15/. it will 
cost to bring them home—like venison, an occasional article of diet. 
A haunch of eland will always, however, we fear, justify a dinner in 


its honour, or, perhaps, obtain the distinction of being a mark of 


caste. More might be done with the gnus, which, living in herds, 
can be kept within reasonable space, and are, when fat, capital eating, 
and still more with lesser animals ; but we have little hope of meat at 
once really new, and adapted to general consumption. It is to the very 
small tribe of domestic animals that we must look, and their cultiva- 
tion and manufacture, The Society have tried the cow, crossing it with 
the eland, and failed; and though the Zoological Society are more 
They may 


get cow venison for aught we know, but if they do, a good many 


sanguine, they scem to have few reasons in their favour. 


theories supposed to be scientific will have to be thrown to the winds, 
Have they tried to import the buffalo, which, if it can live in Cash- 


mere, can live here, and the flesh of which is at least equal to beef ; 
or the Brahmine bull, whose hump is better eating than any beef 


Englishmen ever saw? There seem to be chances there ; and there is 


bull on the Ilimalayas which, if we mistake not, will fatten 


s fast the pig, which it im shape somewhat resembles. 











im i ] ! 
The new cep, the “ Chinese ,’ seem exceedingly promising. Their 


breeding, tends to make mutton cheap, and four- 





prt i 

teen s] imens—ten ewes and four rams—have arrived in excellent 
( iti The S ciety think the extensive establishment” of this 
eep iv be an acco hed fact in twelve months, and if so they 
vill have furnished an unanswerable raison d’étre to all inquirers, 
Why, however, do they so quietly shirk the goat lt. will live any- 
where ngla nd though its flesh—we speak of the short-legged 
oat of India and Chi is excecdingly nasty, still it has never been 
{ tried. Mutton would be nasty if the sheep ran about where 
cy d, bred as they chose, and were kept in a permanent state of 
i v yn Kid’s flesh is better than lamb, and a goat fattened 
leliberately for the table is, we fancy, meat yet to | tried. Then 
e is porl I 1 who can alford better food are banishing 
pork except when cured ; but it is the che ipest of meats Is it quite 
bey nd the ho ol improvement We have fattened ow pigs—till 
they a bout as ecatable as soap—and lengthened our pigs, and 
them tall, and made them short, and done most things with 
except i ving their flavow Boars’ flesh—we have eaten 
1G pt verdict ol accomplished “ pig-st ckers” on 
! since ‘ liffer thing, some edible when one 
| ld boar of Southern Asia or Hungary 
( ed 1 } our own breed to its manifest improvement I 

ze, we l flavour 
In tl wiatter ol lish and birds the dociely has effected but little 
that can be pronounced very promising It is creditable, of course, 


killed for the table” 
Kallagee pheasants from the Himalaya, 


to Lord Craven to have acclimatized and ‘ 


nhaX OVVIOUSLY 


but as this bird “ precisely resembles in colour and flavour” the 
flesh of the ¢ j pleasant, one a not, perhaps, feel much 
lisposed to enthusiasm, Nor do we ¢ xpect mu lh from prairic 
erouse, though they are “healthful in form and feather,” or the 
Chinese sand grouse, tried at Frogmore, or the ( dian grouse, eggs 
from which, sent over by Captain Hardy, were all addled. The new 


duck—a cross between the pintail and duck—promises better; it 


Berkeley, all the year round, 


stock now most common, and occasionally like over-cultivated fruit! without being found hard, as old ducks so commonly are. That 
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species, if the cross can be kept up, may be exceedingly valuable, 
and Mr. Berkeley’s success in breeding it may well outweigh, as well 
as outlast, his arguments in favour of the South. Of fish there is 
nothing to say, except that the only valuable experiment, an effort to 
bring over Murray cod, for a new pond fish, has failed through the 
carelessness of the officers entrusted with its conveyance. The 
experiment will be repeated, but the English want is not so much 
new fish as greater plenty of the very fair fish we have, and some 
instruction in an art forgotten since we turned Protestants—pisci- 
culture in ponds. 

New vegetables are even more important than new meats, but we 
cannot congratulate the Society on their agricultural success. Unless 
they can change the Chinese yam, they are wasting their time over it, 
for it will never be generally eaten. It exhausts the land very much, 
and is to our taste as nasty as vegetable well can be, being, when 
dry, very like mashed potatoes and sugar, and when moist, a rotten 
jargonelle pear. It will no more be eaten than the parsnip, which 
educated palates, despite their hunger for variety, have given up to 
the beasts. The plant wanted is the kind of lentil which grows over 
most parts of Asia, producing the flour which Hindoos eall dal, and 
English quacks Revalenta Arabica, which ought to be procurable at 
the price of common flour, and which is perhaps the most fattening 
food consumed by man. Indian corn, if people could be persuaded to 
cook it properly, would be twice as valuable. As cooked in England 
it is disagreeable, resembling what we fancy boiled peasecods might 
be, but properly treated it is a dainty, with a peculiar effect in allay- 
ing hunger. It should be slightly boiled, and then fried, and eaten 
hot and brown with butter, when each separate grain is as sweet as 
a filbert, to which it approximates in flavour. I can be procured in 
almost any quantity, and keeps well, and would, once popularized, be 
a real addition to the table of every class. Fruits the Society have 
not touched, and perhaps wisely. There are few dainties to be had. 
It has fallen to the lot of the writer to taste most fruits produced in 
the world, but he has never found, except in the mangosteen, an 
absolutely ze flavour. The taste of that fruit indeed strikes the 
inexperienced eater like a revelation, revealing as itewere not so much 
a new flavour as an entire range of new capacities for enjoyment ex- 
jsting in the human palate. There is nothing like it, but it cannot, we 
fear, be acclimatized, hundreds of pounds having been already spent 
in the effort. It would grow, we doubt not, in Sicily, and keeps well 
for about three weeks, but England is too cold and too changeable. 
The real line of improvement in this direction is to discover and pro- 
pagate hardy varieties of well-known species. We want 2 hardier peach, 
and fancy they have one near Cincinnati, hardier greengages—they 
take as much care now as so many children—and, above all, a hardy, 
east-wind-enduring grape. This we ought certainly to obtain either 
from Southern Russia, Hungary, or, best chance of all, from Cabool. 
It is incalculable what a grape like the last, a thick-skinned, fat, 
luscious fellow, growing almost wild, might do to increase the market 
value of English gardens. We do not in this country really cultivate 
the grape. Peers on the council of the Acclimatization Society who 
see grapes quoted a shilling a pound, will question the statement, but 
grapes at thai price are as unattainable by the people as hothouse | 
pines. There is no earthly reason why, if we could get a grape as 
hardy as the white currant, they should not be sold in England at a 
shiiling a stone, to the despair of sellers of quack medicines, and the 
infinite comfort of philanthropists who know that so long as a man 
has bread and grapes to his fill he has no reasonable ground of discon- 





tent with his food. There is a funny prejudice against this fruit eurrent 
among the lower middle class, derived, we imagine, from its costli- 





ness. People who will eat any quantity of trash, half-ripe gooseberries, | 
pears just beginning to rot, and vinegary currants, are afraid of | 
grapes, and think eating a whole bunch quite an act of heroism. | 
The fact is that grapes cure the disorders they are supposed to 
produce, and that when eaten by pounds at a meal they almost 
ensure health. Whole regiments at the Cape with dysentery breaking 
out among them have been cured by being turned loose among the | 
vines, with leave to eat till nature rejected one of the very few things 
which, like bread, the potato, and the banana, never weary the 
palate. 





THE TWO FRENCH AMBASSADORS. 
[From our Srectan CorrEsponpeENtT. 

Two of our ambassadors have had the privilege this week of engrossing 
the public attention. The journey of M. Mercier to Richmond, and 
M. de Lavalette’s prolonged delay at Paris, have given rise to much 
conjecture. If our information is to be trusted, as we have some 
reason to believe, the journey of M. Mercier is invested with un- 
questionable importance, and may be destined to prepare in a proxi- 
mate future the recognition of the Southern States. The object of 
the recent journeys of M. de Lavalette and M.de Morny to London 
was to plan this recognition with your Government. 
asserted that all overtures of this nature, though favourably received | 
by Lord Palmerston, have been pertinaciously opposed by Earl 
Russell. 

This resistance is moreover affirmed to be the sole cause of the 


But It 1s] 


delay in the otherwise fully matured designs of the Emperor 
Moreover, the language held for some time of late by the officions 
journals on the affairs of America leave no doubt as to the intentions 
of the Government. The recognition of the South will be ill received 
in France, where every sympathy is in favour of the North. It 
would be surprising to see Napoleon III. flippantly and boot. 
lessly defying the sense of the country on this point, wer 
it not well known how long and bitterly his grudges rankle 
in his mind, and how deeply he was provoked when the 
Comte de Paris and $the Due de Chartres joined the Federal 
army. His annoyance betrayed itself quite recently in a curioys 
fashion during a conversation between the Emperor and the Catholie 
Archbishop of New York, who has just passed through Paris on his way 
to Rome. After a few common-places on the horrors of the cir] 
war, pronounced in the slow and monotonous tone of voice peculigy 
to him, Louis Napoleon abruptly altered his manner. His glassy 
countenance lit up, his voice rose, and he proceeded with marked 
aecentuation: “ But who then advised your President, M. Lincoly? 
What induced him to receive those two youngsters (ces deux jeu 
gens) into his army. He might have perceived that it is not to his 
credit to encourage pretensions like theirs by giving them an oppor. 
tunity of getting themselves talked of. The cause of the Orleans js 
not a cause which can be avowed. J found the throne vacant, | 
took it. But they! they stole the crown of their relative.” 

After this explosion of wrath, the imperial mask regained jts 
stolidity, and in more gentle tones the Emperor closed the cop. 
versation, charging his interlocutor with his compliments for the 
Pope and Mr. Lincoln. 

You may rely upon the entire authenticity of this anecdote. 

We should not return to the Goyon-Lavalette incident, were it not 
that both French and foreign journals persist in attributing to this 
incident animportance which we think wholly unfounded. It seems 
to have been decided that General Goyon is to leave Rome, but that 
M. de Goyon should be held up as the representative of any policy 
whatever, or that his recal should be looked upon as the triumph of 
one system or the defeat of another, is to us perfectly incomprehen. 
sible. Neither by his character nor by his intellect is M. de Goyon 
equal to the lofty part attributed to him. That general officer, who 
has never stood fire, and whose whole military career has been 
spent in ministerial ante-chambers, is distinguished only by his 
vanity and his unbounded sycophancy. It never entered his 
head to promote any particular policy at Rome. He souglit a 
proper field for military pomps, a a fine frame in which to display 
his vain little person, and he found what he wanted. The Pope, 
whatever the papers may say from opposite sides, will not regret M 
de Goyon, whose habitual proceedings were constantly of a nature to 
jar upon the susceptibilities of the Pontifical Government, and we 
do not see wherein M. de Goyon’s departure can benefit Victor 
Emanuel, by whose side he would have paraded, had such been the 
order of the day, as jauntily as he did at the door of Pius IX. 

More weight may be attached to the very marked testimony of 
sympathy which the French Government has shown towards the King 
of Italy during his sojourn at Naples. The language held on this 
occasion upon the Roman question by Victor Emanuel, and the 
consecration which the coming visit of his son-in-law, Prince Napo- 
leon, will soon bring to those utterances, are manifestly symptoms 
not to be disregarded. ‘There is, then, every reason to believe that 
the French Government is about to take one more step towards the 
solution of the Roman question, and we think we have good authority 
for believing that a project of arrangement prepared by the cabinet 
of the Tuileries will very shortly be proposed to the interested parties. 
What will be the basis of this arrangement? It is hard to say with 
any certainty. They talk of giving the town of Rome large mum- 
cipal franchises, of recognizing the political sovereignty of Victor 
Emanuel, and of maintaining the Pope at Rome by granting him a 
right of veto in respect of the government of the King, as well as in 
municipal matters. Nothing can be more chimerical, and we have 
some difficulty in believing that it can have been seriously worked 
out. 

However this may be, and whatever may be the success of the 
proposed combinations, we do not believe in any very proximate 
evacuation of Rome, or that’ the Emperor can be disposed to relin- 
quish the influence which the presence of his army of occupation 
gives him over the destinies of Italy. And for the following reasons 

None of your readers, we presume, shares the confiding trust of 
Mr. Cobden in the disinterestedness of the Napoleonic polic y. Lhey 
know how Nice and Savoy have been the price put by the Empire upon 
the cession of Lombardy, and the abandonment, into the bargain, of the 
programme of Villafranca. Is it not clear that Rome, which was not 
included in that first truck, will not be given up by Napoleon III. with- 
out adequate remuneration ? But apart from Sardinia, which he deems 
a tolerably poor indemnity, and upon which, besides, England might 
cross his views, he does not see what Italy could offer as the price for 
its new capital. Where then will he find the compensation he seeks! 
Evidently only in a redistribution of the map of Europe, a scheme 
which for long years past has been the absorbing preoccupation of 
his thoughts, which, sooner or later, he hopes to carry into execution, 
and in which, of course, he would be more likely to carve his own 
share if he had kept Rome until then. We do not believe that he 
nurses any grand projects of conquest. But just as Napoleon LIL 
has substituted for the ancient Paris, whose memories were obnoxious 
to him, anew city which dates from the Empire, so he aspires to con- 
stitute a new Europe, well or ill equilibrated, but also dating from 
the Empire. 

This is the feeling under whose dominant influence he attentively 
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caches the complications which may arise on the different points 
of the European compass. | He waits for the inevitable resurrection 
of the Question of the Kast 

al 
ote" . said, he has been studying with minute care the march of 
events in Germany. lf we are to believe a very prevalent opinion, he 
entertains hopes ol being able in course ol time to carry out a com- 
bination which would vive Prussia the small States of Germany, and 
France the frontier of the Rhine and the whole or of Belgium 

Offers of this nature were rejected by the King Prussia in the 
interview at Compicgne. lhe Emperor flatters himself, it is 
that he will be more successful with the “L nitarian” party in Ger- 
many, whose progress in the recent elections he notes with s 





part 
é 
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) 





faction. 

These are assure 
solid foundation, but w 
nion, ina large measure 


very adventurous plans, and destitute of any 
ithout doubt they exist, and contribute, in our 


of Rome. 





to the prolonged occupat 


opl ¥ 
Upon home events there Is little to be said I'he discussions of 
the Legislative Body are suspended. The debates shorily to be 


military dotations, and 
the budget, are looked forward to with a certain amount of curiosity. 
There will be a fine oj orat 
tion to lay bare the sores of the Empire. You lave no 


" ] “of ny Jone Y le 
opened upon the reiorm of our | ¢ ial Code, 


yportunity for the secant rs of the opposl- 


aoubt 








said, | 


| 
“a 


| 


| cally 


heard that the Attorney-General, M. Chaix d’Est-Ange, was} 
sent to England by the Government “ to study on the spot the 
conditions and the guarante es of the libe rly ( f Lhe subject.” 
We much fear M. Chaix d’Est-Ange will study the liberty 
of the subject in England much in the same way as M. de Per- 


signy studied the liberty of infinitely regret 
fi liberty of 
if it 
of the law of 
when M 
gland to mak 
the Cérés, was taking twe Ly 
transported thither 
ne | * also, the pu hie 


the Press. We should 
it, for a reform of ow laws in regaré 
most assuredly be very desirab! 
comprised the abrogation, hitherto pleaded for in vain, 
general safety. We are d that at the very mom 
Chaix d’Est-Ange was charged with the mission to E 


1 
transport ship 
t tran i Hip, 


criminal to_the 





it 
the individual would *, especially 


assut 


the studies in question 
or thirty workmen on board for ¢ 
administratively under that law. 


iycnne, to D 
At the s 





learnt that two political prisoners, MLM. Miot and Greppo, who had 
been arrested two months ago, had not yet been brought before a 
judge. 

M. Chaix d’Est Ange might very usefully complet: s studies on 
the liberty of the subject by a little attention to ctions and 
indepe ndence of the magistra¢ y We have already had oceasion t 
describe the state of that independence her Now-a-days, fi 
one end of France to the other, the magistrates prosecute and th 


judges acquit or « ndemn in affairs of any iny ance, 
structions received from t Minister of Justice This 
not only when the offence wears a political character, but 

quality of the persons inter 


sted seems suflicient to call 








attention of the men in power. Here is a recent ex 
seems sufficiently interesting to quote, and for thi urate ith of 
which we vouch. 

In one of our Southern departments, a young man of : 
Count the son reneral and of an ac | 


‘longed to him. <A 
ers of a regiment passing 


3000 franes belonging to the regim 





of a 
certain coal mines w bi 
adinner with the off 
he stole a sum of 2000 o1 








contained in the carpet bag of one of the officers Ihe robb y 
was instantly discovered Ihe Count —— was arrested la tha 
money on his person, and confessed t rything. The first pro- 
ceedings brought to lieht the fact that he had ly committed 





another robbery, in consequence of which he had spen 


a house of correctio W hile the police were pur ung the Inquiries 
the mother of the Count wrote to M. Fould, whom s had 
long known, and implored his protection. Her appeal, it seems, was 
crowned with success, for at the end of eight days a letter from the 


Minister of Justice, resting upon a pre tended cl pt ania on th > part 


of the young thief, of which no one up to that time had seen any 
ates ordering them » desist \ 


at liberty. 


the working population, 


ameniel 
further inquiries, and to set Count 
executed, to the great scandal of 
nessed all these facts, and wl 


Signs, Came to the irom any 


reason to set 


» were astounded with 


certain positions in life and certain recommendations sufliciently 
powerful to arrest the course of justice. This is what the indepen- 
dence of the magistracy and th equality of the citizens before t 





e of political 


\ I ie) 


law has come to in France in the absenc 


Ne IIMAN. 
REFORM AT OXFORD :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Sin,—In your interesting article of last Saturday on the pre 
Reform at Oxford, there was, I think, one miscouce pt 
s > you will allow me to call attention to. 

ou speak of the act of 1854 as “ prac tically vest 
the University in the College 
the professorial element.” 

Now the bill, as brought in bythe 


pects ol 


n ner 
ion, Which, per 


lutors,” and as ( aisregarding 


Government in that vear, would 


have vested a great deal of power in the hands of a body consisting 
mainly of tutors and professors; but as amended in the House ot 


Ommons, it composed the congregation- perhaps U in port- 
ant leg slative body—of ill resid 
Hence [ believe it will 


utors together hardly mak 


be found that Profes rs and Coll ae 

up half the body in qr 
a may add, that 1 believe that a y ; ive 
divided Professors from Tut y und that 
very many ‘Tutors may be found ready to testify to the benefit their 





S which may I 


jealousic 
- 


rs are rap ing, 
i 





appe 





| of Alsace. Dhic 


| hex lialr, very pret 


pupils receive from the instruction of eminent men who are enabled 


| to devote themselves more exclusively to one line of study than can 
as one of the events which may give| usually be done by a College Tutor. 
:sformations in the territorial organization of Europe. Of| 


I am, faithfully yours, 
Oxford, May 6. 


Fue Arts. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Frrst Notice. 
Tue ninety-fourth annual exhibition of the Royal Academy opened to 
the publicon Monday last. Despite the fineness of the weather the 
attendance was not nearly so large as on the same occasion last year, 
and the superior attractions of the International Exhibition have 
operated throughout the week in visibly thinuing the ordinary number 
of visitors. Yet there is plenty of good work to be seen here, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Academicians are neither numeri- 
nor artistically strong. Thirteen out of the forty are alto- 
gether absent, and many of those who do exhibit have not put 
forth their strength, or are represented only by works of no very 
‘Thus, Mr. Frith has been occupied too 


A Co.ttrece Turor. 


‘ 


important Character. 


closely with his “ Railway Station” to permit of his domg more 
than a portrait of a brother-artist. Mr. Ward contributes only a 


his works, and Mr. Herbert’s 
expected from a painter of his 


one ol 


might be 


water-coiour replica of 


picture 1s nol such as 


reputation. Among the absentees may be mentioned Sir C, 
Eastlake, Messrs Dyce, Maclise, igeg, and Foley. Sir edwin 


Landseer can scarcely be called a defaulter, for though he 
bearing his name, he has painted a tiny 
Mr. Grant’s portraits. The chief interest 
exhibition is due to the efforts of the Associates 
” as those painters are called who have not yet 
any share of academic honours. Though of 


exhioits no WOrkK 
terrier in one of 
ol the 

and the “ outsiders, 


succeeded ih alliuning 


course there is the usual amount of complaint against the arPange- 
ment ol Lhe pict ires, and hh ) ( nd ol rumours about good works being 
turned away to make room for bad, the hanging seems on the whole 


to have bo e Pictures by young and in some 
unknown men have obtained good places on the line 
and elsewh lhere are few pictures which are likely to create a 
lasting impression—none, perhaps, which will be the talk of the season 


i discreet and linpartial, 


Cases allnos 


there are several of considerable excellence, and the exhibition 
irst rate, at least highly creditable for the 
suicerity Ol purpose it evinces, 

tice of the Royal Academy I propose to go regularly 


—but 


must be pronounced, il not 


Ln this first g 
through the rooms, enumerating and briefly describing where neces- 
sary the principal reserving detailed criticism for future occa- 
; In the Kast Room the first object is the admirable group of 
‘ Portraits” (4) by Mr. Wells, a work of great artistic fulness and 


| 
works 
WOrRKs, 


SIOUS. 


power. ‘The princip il figure is the painter’s wife, who died last year. 
In the North Room will be found the “ Head of an Angel” (661), 
a little picture completed by her but a short time before her death, 
aud to which reference was made in a memoir of the deceased lady 
that 


months siuce in the Spectator. fter glancing 
, a picture of hard and rigid execution, 
come to the “ Trial of a 


Liab «¢ euread soni 
at Mi aton’s “] 


Dut with much ten 


t 


PP gat 
y llaby” (@ 
lerness ol sentiment, we 





Sorceress” (17), by Mr. Poole; some rutliaus binding the limbs of a 
young girl preparatory to throwing her into a stream, there to 


lhe 


is crowded with figures 
the colour, as is usual 


undergo the ordeal by water. canvas 


composed 1 a 50 what stragevlinug manner 5 

vith t paluter, ng and rich, but lurid. Mr, Phillips’s pictures 
( is and powerful in handling; as subjects they present 

no polnts of velly here are hung m this room “A Spanish 

Volunteer” (24), * Doubtful PFortun (191), and “ The Water- 

Drinkers” (207 “Kate Ni kleby’ is & pretty single figure by Mr, 

aed; a larger work by him will be found a little way on. “ New 


Wars to an old Sold: shows a girl reading the account of a 

tile to a ind veteran. His graudchild sits on his knee and 
dresses up the old man’s thumb, by means of a red pocket-hand- 
as a mimic Mr. Mulready’s large canvas, “ The 
a work On which nue has been cngaged lor some 
is even now uncompleted, requires more careful 
In “ The Acre 


Kerchiel, oldicr, 
loy Seller (/ 9), 
years, and which 


consideration than can be at prese nt accorded to it, 


by the Sea” ($1), we come across the first of Mr. Hook’s genial 
ud lovable subjects. The best will be found in another room, 


“The Sub-Prior and Edward Glendinning” (88) is a foreible picture 
by a fast-rising painter, Mr. VPettie, and underneath Mr, 
‘ Mothers” (109, 110), is one of the most charming, domestic 
pictures ou the walls, “The Sweep” (108), by Mr. F. D. Hardy, 
g a painter of delicately-fimshed interiors, Above this, 
and alittle to the right, is a true and masterly rendering of the 
ice-blocked Thames, “* ‘The T'wenty-lifth of December, 1860” (114), 
by Mr. J. Whistler. ** Odalisque” (120) is a voluptuously beautiful 
female figure, such as no one but Mr, Leighton, in this country at 
{ Lhe best picture that Mr. Horsley has ever 

found in “ Checkmate—Next Move” (126), a sun- 


hung 


Cope’s ‘ 


long Known as 


lit interior of a room in Haddon Hall, with figures playing at 
chess, or making love. ‘here are parts of this picture, such 
is the page and screen to the mght, which might almost 
ave been painted by Leslie. In the place of honour hangs 
Mr. kimore able and manly “luvention of the Combing 


Machine” (135 Very graceiul is the figure of the girl combing 
ty is the reflexion of her face im the glass, and 
ughtful is the look of the inventor, Joshua Heilman, 
subject is, however, one which painting cannot 
express, aud Mr. Elmore has more than once shown a predilection for 


carnest and th 
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stories of which it is not possible for any artist to tell more than half. 
Mr. Andsell’s “ Excelsior” (136) is sure to attract attention, by its 
size and forcible painting. On each side of it is a work by Mr. 
Watts, that to the right, “Sir Galahael” (141), a full-length of an 
armour-clad knight, is noble in feeling and quite Venetian in colour. 
Mr. Webster’s “Roast Pig” (142), a family group awaiting the 
arrival of that delicacy, is broadly humorous. ‘‘ Thomas Creswick, 
Esq., R.A.” (169), is a well-painted portrait and a capital likeness of 
the well-known landscape painter, by Mr. Frith. Mr. Millais’ 
“Ransom” (198), brilliant, deep, and forcible though it be, will 
seareely add to the painter’s reputation. Unquestionably it is the 
work of a genius, but it is full also of most puerile and 
easily-avoidable errors. The figure of the page, in a suit of 
white and raw blue is the weakest and, unfortunately, the 
most prominent of the whole. Referring merely at present 
to Mr. Leighton’s “Star of Bethlehem” (217), and “Sisters ” 
(237), and to Mr. Herbert’s “ Laborare est orare” (231), the 
monks of St. Bernard’s Abbey, Leicestershire, gathering in the 
harvest, let us pass to the Middle Room, of which Mr. Calderon’s 
« After the Battle” (243) is one of the chief ornaments, as it is also 
one of the best pictures in the exhibition. Some stragglers from a 


regiment on its march have found their way into a cottage shattered 
by cannon, and discover as its sole inmate a little fellow who, unable | 


to comprehend their talk (he being French while the soldiers are 
English), shrinks back, half sullenly, half abashed. Mingled humour 
and pathos—accurately realized gesture and expression—and firm, 
solid painting, are the chief characteristics of this clever work. Mrs. 
B. Hay shows steady progress in “ The Prodigal Son” (251). “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh” (268) is a somewhat similar figure to the “ Gon- 
domar” of last year, by Mr. Wallis. A better picture by the same 
painter I find | have omitted to mention. It is hung under the line 
in the Kast Room, and represents in an effective way the death of 
“Christopher Marlowe” (80). “Trust me!” will, if I mistake not, 
securea larger share of admirers than any other of Mr. Millais’ pic- 
tures this year. The female figure is repleté with elegance and beauty, 
and the stern yet kindly countenance of the old fox-hunter as 
he holds out his hand for the letter his daughter would fain keep from 
him, is true to nature. Mr. Millais’ other works will be found in this 
room—“ Parable of the Woman seeking for a Piece of Money” 
(309), strong and deeply coloured in effect ; and a small portrait, 
“Mrs. Charles Freeman” (356). Mr. O’Neil, in “ Mary Stuart’s 


Farewell to France” (337), returns to his early predilections for pic- | 


turesque costume, but the scene is still a parting, and takes place on 
board aship. It would seem that the success of “ E 
had determined Mr. O’Neil never again to set foot on dry land. The 
present picture shows improved feeling for colour, and a pleasanter 


method of execution. Mr. David Roberts is an unusually large eon- 
tributor this year. 


Eastward, ho!” 


His views of London from the Thames, several of 
which will be found on the walls, are searee ly true to fact, and will 
hardly be preferred before such a capital interior as “ A Chapel in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Bruges” (343). “ The Trawlers” is, per- 
haps, the finest work that Mr. Hook exhibits this year. How true in 
po: sally how wet and slippery are the fish that flap and flounder 
on the deck of the fishing-boat! The sea, too, is wonderfully 
limpid and transparent. “ Sea air” (378) comes next in excellence to 
the *‘ Trawlers,” and completes the list of Mr. Hook’s pictures this 
season. Mr. Goodall’s “ Pilgrim returning from Mecca” (372) is 
a large pirture with numerous figures well drawn and_ painted ; 
there is no lack of good colour nor of wonderfully skilful workman- 
ship, and yet the picture fails to interest. The painter has, perhaps, 
been thinking more of the outside than of the heart or feelings of 
the beings he has represented. A little picture called “ Mist on the 
Moors,” a girl driving a couple of calves, by Mr. G. Mason (a new 
name), is noticeable for a truthful action and graceful arrangement 
of lines that suggest continental study. ‘ The Poor Helping the 
Poor’ (379), by Mr. J. Burr, and “ ‘The Mask,” by Mr. A. Burr, 
are pictures not without cleverness, in which the worst peculiarities 
of Mr. Faed’s style have been successfully imitated. ‘lo Mr. 
Desanges belongs the honour of having contributed the largest 
canvas in the present exhibition. It is placed in the West Room, 
and represents the “ Battle of Inkerman” (433), but after 
perusing the descriptive quotation (occupying fourteen lines in 
the catalogue), and repeatedly 
hard tO say what it all means. ‘This is a fault, however, not 


gazing at the picture, uf 1s 


peculiar to Mr. Desanges’ work, as any one who has waded through 


the battle pieces at Versailles, or witnessed the late Brighton Volunteer 
review, will be able to affirm. But it would be satisiactory to know 
what the painter meant by splashing the sky in the right hand corner 
with yolk of egg. “De Foe in the Pillory” (45) is, beyond all 
question, the best picture that has been painted by Mr. Crowe ; it is 
a thoughtful, painstaking work, every detail of which has been 
thoroughly studied. “The Lost Found” (471), by Mr. Solomon, is 
a showy, aud only a showy picture; “ Enid hears of Geraint’s Love” 
(476); and “ Elijah and the Widow of Zarephah” (497), are worthy 
of remark. They come from the hand of an almost unknown painter, 
and, though miniature in many respects, give promise of mucii better 
work hereafter. “Hallo Largess’’ (514) is interesting as the representa 


tion of a local custom fast dying out, by Mr. Eg the “ Return of 
) 





Francis Drake to Plymouth after the Expo dition to Cadiz” (523), DY 


Mr. Hodgson, though deficient in effect, is carefullyand conscientiously 
studied; “ Unaccredited Heroes” (537) is the title given by Mr. Bar- 
well to an evidently truthful representation of a colliery accid 
Groups of figures are gathered round the mouth of a coal-pit, in 


Cit. 





{ 
which an accident has just occurred; some are volunteering to 


descend to render assistance, others endeavour to resuscitate 


i 
those who have been already brought to bank ; a doctor applies his 
stethoscope to the chest of a half-dead wretch, while a little child 
in the foreground is calmly sucking a piece of coal in utter uneop, 
sciousness of the danger by which she is surrounded, in utter reo, 
lessness of the cost at which her plaything has been secured, and jy 
utter disregard of personal cleanliness. _ 

[ can only cite the titles of the chief pictures in North Room 
“ An English Artist collecting Costumes in Brittany” (5383), by Mr, B 
Hughes. Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “ Henrietta Maria receiv ne the New 
of the Death of Charles I. (583); “The Bay of Tangier, Moroggo» 
| (589), one of Mr. Cooke’s most interesting works ; “ Arrest of Louis 
XVI. at Varennes” (621), by M. Schloesser ; “ Umbrella Pines jy 
the Bay of Cannes” (642), by Mr. J. M. Carrick; a very realist 
landscape by Mr. J. Brett, entitled “Champery” (650); “ Crago 
Visting the Spanish Wreck” (665), by Mr. R. C. Leslie ; and Mr, J 
Whistler’s admirable study of sea, rocks, and sandy shore—* Alone 
with the Tide” (670). The South or Entrance Room is ch efly occu. 
pied with architectural drawings. Of these the 1 
to the general public will be Mr. F. Sang’s “ Design for covering jy 
!the Merchants’ Area at the Royal Exchange with a ventilated glass 
(S66), which see 


the N 


nost interesting 





roof and ornamental transparent ceiling’ ns to have 
been faithfully copie d from a half-crown \ the approved de. 
sign for the new bridge at Blackfriars, by Mr... Page(875); Mr. Scott's 
“ New east window and reredos for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor” 
(877), a memorial of the Prince Consort; two “ Studies relative to 
the Embankment Question” (89, 90), by Mr. H. R. Newton; and 
Mr. Sykes’s “ Sketch for decorating the panels of the International 
Exhibition Building with Wall Mosaics” (902). Inthe Sculpture Gal. 
lery there is the usual per-centage of Ladies in Comus, Mirandas and 


vientine ; 


Sabrinas, with a fair sprinkling of Joans of Are, Briseis, and 
Medoras. Mr. Munro’s pretty group of “ The Brothers” (1001) is, 
however, unconventional; and Mr. Marochetti’s busts of the Earl of 
Cardigan and Marshal Pelissier (1015, 1022) are undoubtedly well 
modelled and life-like. Mr. H. Weekes’s “ Design for the Guards’ 
Memorial” (1031) should not be pass l over; and the statuettes by 
Mr. Baily (1043, 1047) are deserving of careful notice. When to 
these are added the six spirited bas-rcliefs illustrative of the Indian 
mutiny (1062-1067), by H. H. Armstead, L think I have mentioned 
all that need detain the reader in this the least fi »quented portion of 
the Academy Exhibition. Dry Port. 


SLEEP NOT DEATH. 
Grato m’éilsonno * * 
Mentre ché'l danno e la vergogna dura. 


, + : 
Ix immemorial aisles, whose mellow gloom 


as crimsoued with the flush of setting day, 
Wi re gels praye lal veatr ypu | tomb, 
Shadowed or sealed by death a woman lay ; 


The smile, the scorn of reg il m yesty, 
Seemed frozen on her lips, or tixed in stone, 
A chaplet of the stars that cannot di 
Shone on the drow where living light Was none ; 
Yet death it was not, ori 
Methought, she slumbered in a heavy trance, 
With fitful starts, the passion of a dream, 
And mourners stood around, aud wept for France. 





Then Freedom bowed her stately form and said : 
“QO, Mother, mine ho m 
“ Who are my friends? the exile and the dead, 
“ Where are my banners? Do they float at Rome ? 
“One short bright morning of my life L stood, 
* Armed at thy side, crying to Karth ‘ be free 
“ Through crashing kingdoms, through a sea of blood, 
* Unconquerable, I looked and clung to thee ; 


re, | seek a hon 


> 


‘1 shone like Hesper over death’s array, 

* And death was beautiful. The steadfast sky 
* Sees baser hopes and meaner men to-day, 
om Ieee cil eal here ] it and die : 

rhese dare not follow where 1 poiut and di 
I must beg ne.” 


They tremble if I speak. 
Then Faith said, sadly, “ lle who came to save 
“ Joined Faith with Freedom. Shall L rest alone, 
“A marble mourner weeping On @ gt Ave = 
* France knew me once. Hex 


SHPLNG 





“ Bleeding and faint, a passage to my sl . 
And, as they fell, the peace th it is not boucht 


‘Came to them with death’s kiss; the cause was mine: 





| ** By all the woman’s weakness | was strong. 
“ Now, courtiers give the word, and hirelings pray, 
The soldier’s clatter drowns the sacred s mig ; 
“J fly like Mary bearing Christ away.” 
A murmur of unutterable woe, 
* Let us depart,” was breathed upon the air, 
Cross shadows flickered ghost-like to and tro 


Th 7 sculpture ad angels secmped to Cease Irom prayer . 


But Honour, grey with years, kuelt in the dust, 

; 1] watched thy eradle first, 1 quit thee last. 
The seeret massacre, the broken trust, 
“ | live a memory in the hearts of men. 


* Can these, can Ca sar’s crowh, at crrade thy Past 4 


And Hope, with eyes fresh kindled from the sun, 


| 
| Said, ** Lady, thou shalt rise and reign again, 


“Thou art immortal, and thy foe is—One.” 
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paeiGan | ev ver remain one of the finest pieces of literary-painting, as well as one 

Jin ° | of the most marvellous attempts at special p leading, extant in our own 
. . = 

A sECOND representi ation of S wiramide al Her Majesty Ss nas le d or any language. 


ye conclusion that, whatever may be the spe cial attractions of} It is with the just published third volume that the real history 


me to tl 


certain points in the performance, the foué ensemble 1s not for as | of the Prussian hero-king begins. ‘The preceding two volume 5 were 
to wi urrant any ¢ xpectations ol a epee. success or “ run or Mr, i nothing but a som wh it bulky prelude, serving ¢ uly as a pedestal 
Maple eson’s reproduction. d must cé rtainly | ye admit tted t the | for the great 1ess of the coming her Nothing less than the master- 
juet sing ing of the sisters Mar iSlO 18 well-nigh ine 2; but hand of the historian of the French R voiution was required to make 
brilliant as was Madem selle Carlotta’s version ol *‘ and | the subject-matter ol these two volumes even readabi Shadowy 





3 ; 
as the richness and power Ol Mademoiselle Barbara’s cox Bureraves of Hol 





rn struggling with still more shadowy Mar- 






































spiendidl , iit 
‘ealto were display oad in the famous scexa “ Kee ome alfin in Babilo- | graves and Ritters, in the dreary plains of Brandenburg aud Pome- 
nia,” recollecti ns of Titiens and Albont could not entirely be dis-| rania. and sleepy Electors diplomatizing with sleepiet haisers of the 
pelled from the minds of the audience. True, the attractions Of) Holy Roman Em) are not exactly things in which particulac 
Semiramide consist 1 J m the duets, but it is a question oe thei | interest is felt now-a-days. However, Carlyle’s passionate worship 
reslecting “Serbarmi og or and “ Ebbene a te lerisce ~ as their | of iysical force and ene! ry und vent in such occasional itbursts 
morceaux at every concert they take part in the Marchisios do of glowing language as to bring life even into this chaos, and to invest 
go far to lessen the attraction of their appearances at Her Ma esty” s.| the world of shadows with at least some appearance of reality. The 
As actresses they have slight pretensions, and, in fact, scarcely at-! interest could not but crow in coming to more modern tim ou 
tempt anything ‘be yond the ordmary operatic conventionalities of | ground tolerably fa iar to the general reader. None <« i help 
getion ; 80 that, for those who have heard their concert-room version | admiring the extraordinary poetic skill which made a demi-god even 
of the duets J have named, the inducements to witness a representa-| out of such an unmitigated brute as Frederick William L. of Prussia. 
tion of Semiram de are consid rably lessened Besides, whatever | In Ger nany itsell, where more boOOKS have been Wri non the lle 
may be said to the contrar y, there is bul littie prospect at present « nd times of Frederick Il than on almost any othe istorical 
a “revival ” for that excessively florid and ornate style of melody of | subject, this a eosis of the recruiting king and his Pasha rul 
the old Italian school which Rossini carried to almost its x plus ultra | created perfect. amazemen I'he fact that the German translation 
NT Semiramide. The pe pulatr taste of the day is divided almost ex-| was pu Lis ied by the Prussian court printer at Berlin, and th add 
ciusively between the sin pier mi odie phrasu ry ol Donizetti. Be ll ni, | ti nal fact tha the ist y was highly lauded in th columns of the 
or ar Verdi, and the spectacwar magnificence and grand instrumentation | ultra-Conservative A 2-Le made the uninitiated think for 
of Meyerbeer’s s operas l'aste in operatic matters, it is true, changes | moment that there were two Carlyles in this country—the Radical 
aoe as rapidly as the fashions in Le Ft /, but the music of Semira- | author of the “ Fren Revolution, md the reactionary biographer 
mide, overburdened with embellishment, is almost as far removed | of Frederick I] he imnocent Germans as yet have not come to 
from the taste of the day as the quaint conceits and far-fetched comprehend how, with tho izh honesty, both natures can be united 
similes of the English poets of a couple of centuries since. Lone; and how t | ition of physical force, disguised undei 
Of the signal merits of Signor Gassier’s Ass I spoke last week. | the name of hero-worsh can Carry a philosopher and t ker beyoud 
Signor La Terza confirmed the favourable impression made by his | the realms of good sei ud even of what is generally acknowledged 
iat, but it is to be on ped that when the opera is repeated o to be truth. Here inl i the curious literary ph JCuOn Is More 
Seeley next a better 1 pre sentative of Jd » will be entrusted than unde | i: il elt mul ffects. No author of re ul day, 
with the part. Mr. Walte: Bolton, who supplied the place ol Signor passing as lib : as ¢ scd and is exer ug i a deep 
Bettini on the first night, was of course protected from eriticism by | influence in favour of ultra-Conservatism as ‘Tho Carlyl I'h 
the short notice at which he had undertaken the part, but his re-| brillianey alike and th radox of his speech, which hay uned hin 
appearance On Saturday as “Siguor Gualtiero Bolton” was a great | so mai y admirers, ¢ ily among the younger generauuon, rve bu 
nistake. to swell the numove it © Who UCHeN bal ac | 118s Lhe grea 
Tuesday and Thursday the opera was Lucrezia B gia, and | panacea of all s evils affecting t present g rat It would 
d the rival attractions of a “ Patti night’ at Covent Garden, | not be going too far to y that Carlyle is answerable, to a very 
on both occasions the | was well attended, and on the latter | large extent, for th pronounced Conservative feeling which has lately 
nearly every box Was hilled, Made moiselie ritiens’ imperson Lion | s¢ i ne us 
of the hateful yet grand / zid, Was aS superb as ever, and he | new Vv r f J { distinguished in an em il degre 
singing from “ Com’ e bello” to “ M’odi, ah m’odi,” that is to say,| by all the beau } li extravagauces which irked th 
from her appearance on tl stage to the close ol the Opera—wa former two There a splendid passages of unsurpas i paint 
truly magnificent. Mademoiselle Trebeili, the new coxfrallo, ay ne, and there a yiers of political Ma lism verging 
peared as Maff ») Ursiai, and was decide dly SUCCE ssful hie possesst ou } i ird | \ 1c Degwins wilh Frederk ession to th 
1 voice of extraordinary power, and sings the Bacchanalian air | t ue, and t " throughout fills the « igure i th 
Il segreto per esse felicc with a vigour and reckless ad | ‘ ’ other personages t we are 
wat called forth a most enthusiastic encore. Signor Giuglini w k ked down tely, aud thrown into the du ven 
the Gennaro—not one of his best parts by the way—and Signor |} Frederick’ n Wil i, fares no bett ian the rest 
Gassier was an admirable A//onso. and is d under al f ridicule, as t shrill prin 
At Covent Garden Mademoiselle Patti has appeared twice as! The only y] ic sort of merey with the historian are 
Amiaa in La Sonnai la, and has of course awn immense houses | the king ‘i rals, S rin, t two Dessauers, and others, who 
u both occasions. ‘l'o-morrow sh appears as Stos in // Barl ,| get some su are of p vw beme faithful instruments of the 
und oa Monday as Zer ina in Don Giovanni AMATEUR will of the M lrederick is left from th rinuing to stand out 
—— | above the re iperhuman leur, a real desp king, Caz 
> r ‘ liyle’s whole adm i bol fathers lamou ving “T an 
BOOKS. | ccthiching: tha King’s sovereignty Whe 6 exck of tommn” Si 
> Is n, we are informed at the « et, “is not the manto awaken Par- 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. |liamentary sl logs, well settled by his ancest he 
First Norici | MOdUS Operande \ Government, started by Li youup ICrO-AINE O 
. huis accession, | les bed aS tullows 
EXACTLY twenty-two yt ago, in May, 1840, Thomas Carlyle de-| —« priedrich’s ‘three principal Secretaries of State,’ as we should desig 
uvered before a crowded LCC comprising the galaxy of mets nate them, are ver narkabl lhree Clerks he md, or had known of 
uitan rank and fame, a series of lectures on “ Heroes, Hero-worship, | somewhere in the Public Offices, and now took, under some advanced title, 
and the Heroic in History : The sixth and last of these I ures | to be specially his own Private Clerks: three vigorous long-headed young 
treated of the hero as king: “ the highest form of heroism, that | fellows, Kichel, Schuhmacher, Lautensack the obscure names of them, out 
which we call kingship.” The hero-king, Carlyle exclaimed, “ is | of whom, now and all along henceforth, he got immensities of work in that 
racty cally the summary for us of all the various figures of heroism; | *" rhey lasted all his life; and, of course rew ever more expert at 
priest ‘ teacher, whatsoever of earthly or of spiritual dignity we can | ei fanetior Ul ilent, exact as machinery, ever ready, from the 
fancy to reside in a man, embodies itself here, to command over us, | *™4!/est clear hint, marginal peneil-mark, almost from a dance of the py 
lurmish us with constant ictical teaching, tell us for the day : vert Royal Wil in of as Saou ISR She Cas Fegg Cee 
hour what we are to } .~ many k , according to 1 os ee ie ee ry ww tag a de a 
- . 5 =) wint li daily t ir day 3s wo ind kept their mout well shut 
Geinition, the world had ever seen, the orator did not inform 5] A very notable tz fn serving his Majesty and the Pru 1 nation as 
audience; but only coupled the names of Cromwell and Napoleon | prin ipal secretai Semamecp ange tree Dapeng wwe pe 
With his theory. The ide ol selling up Frederick ILI. of russia Pp rliament, with Standing Committees and Appencdag 8 any Acts of 
48 a hero-king must have entered Carlyle’s mind at a later period. | Parliament, admit rather wise, being passed daily by his Majesty’ 
4018 rumoured that the author’s a juaintance with Chevalier Bunsen, | help and thei Friedrich paid them rather well; they saw no society 
ha his successor in the ubassadorial dignity, Baron von Usedom, | lived wholly to their work and to their own families. Lichel alone of all 
lad something to do with this new direction of thought It is in the! t Three was mentioned at all by mankind, and that obscure! 
ature of hermit philosophers—to which class Thomas Carlyle un Since King B t has fallen from his eminence, and the Dderene 
ubtediy belongs—to be influenced by strong individual convictions | Elector of Hesse-Cassel has come to grief, such model inisters as 
rather than the broad current public pinion, and it may have been | these, “ exact as mi ry,” and who “ keep their mouths well shut,” 
‘ius that the strange idea of making a hero of the third King of | are, alas! nowhere to be found in the world. What ud not the 
!Tussia gradually acquired forn The very difficulty, nay | third N ipolcon g fur such “three vigorous long-headed young 
“lpOssibility, of forming a divine st t of such material natur illy | fellows, gagging Parl utary Siceping-dogs 
wpeded the task, making the labour an immense work of art. So it ( iWiyic > Vell S SAUL In Word-palnting shows lisell hownere 80 
Happened that the histo: Frederick the Great is coming to be | much as im rid lng rs res displeasing to hun Lhe objects ol 
Carlyle 8 Opus magnum. bably this history of Frederick will for | such ridicule are humerous in this volume, extending t all individuals 
,.* History of Friedrich 11. of Prussic od Frederich the Great. by Thomas Cariyie, | WU0 Said or did anything against lis Prussian let Foremost 
Volume III.” London: Chapman ul , “| amongst them stands M. ae Maupertuis, the famous Fret ich mathemati 
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cian, who wrote a book on the configuration of the earth, and for along 
time was the guest of the King of Prussia, but afterwards offended 
his Majesty. ‘This really meritorious savané is an endless butt of ridi- 
cule to Mr. Carlyle : 

“ No reader guesses in our time what a shining celestial body the Mau- 
pertuis, who is now fallen so dim again, then was to mankind. 


vated French society there is no such lion as M. Maupertuis since he re- | 
‘The Exact | 


turned from flattening the Earth in the Arctic regions. 
Sciences—what else is there to depend on?’ thinks French cultivated 


society ; ‘and has not Monsieur done a feat in that line?’ Monsieur, with 


fine ex-military manners, has a certain austere gravity, reticent loftiness, | 


and polite dogmatism which confirms that opinion. A studious ex-military 
man—was Captain of Dragoons once, but too fond of study—who is con 
scious to himself, or who would fain be conscious, that he is, in all points, 
—mathematical, moral, and others—the man. A difficult man to live with 
in society. 
nality—poetic greatness in thinking—but never once can get fairly over 
said limit, though always struggling dreadfully todo so, Think of it! A 
fatal kind of man, especially if you have made a lion of him at any time 
Of his envies, deep-hidden splenetic discontents and rages, with Voltaire’s 
return for them, there will be enough to say in the ulterior stages. He 
wears—at least ten years hence he openly wears, though I hope it is not 
yet so flagrant—a red wig with yellow bottom (criniére jaune); and, as 
Flattener of the Earth is, with his own flattish red countenance and im- 
pregnable stony eyes, a man formidable to look upon.” 

Maupertuis being thus caricatured, he is made to do duty as clown 
in the picture of the hero-king; the “Flattener of the Harth” 
serving as representative of ignoble art and science, and setting off 
the noble art of war and despotism as illustrated in the centre por- 
trait. Whenever some fault or meanness of the hero has to be 
hidden, the clown caricature is thrust forward to divert the attention 
of the reader. This is strikingly manifest in the description of the 
Battle of Mollwitz. It is notorious, and beyond doubt, that t 
hero-king ran away in this first of his battles like a common coward, 
The fact is thoroughly well established, has never been denied, and 
there is no mystery whatever about it. Yet Carlyle glosses it over in 
the following words: “Indisputable it is, though there is deep 
mystery upon it, the King vanishes from Mollwitz Field at this point 
for sixteen hours, into the regions of Myth, ‘into Fairyland,’ as 
would once have been said; but re-appears unharmed in to-morrow’s 
daylight.” A little further on we learn that “ Friedrich was snatched 
by Morgante into Fairyland, carried by Diana to the top of Pindus 
(oreven by Proserpine to Tartarus, through a bad sixteen hours), till 
the Battle-whirlwind subsided. Friendly imaginative spirits would, 
in the antique time, have so construed it ; 
malicious, valetish, not friendly; and wrapped the matter in mere 
stupid worlds of cobweb which require burning. Friedrich 
was stone-silent on this matter all his life after.”’—'That this account 
is very unsatisfactory, and far from heroic, Carlyle himself seems to 
feel, and therefore follows it up, to divert the attenti 
reader, with one of his splendid pictures in which the “ Flattener 
of the Karth” is made to figure. It will be seen that there is not 
much of the “ friendly imaginative spirit” so loudly claimed for < 
hero-king, but so utterly disregarded in the case of a 
* follower of the Sciences called pure ” in this sketch There is 


1¢ 


but these moderns were 


himself 


} {f the 
nm Ol Lil 


ce testec 
rather in the narrative much of the “ malicious, valetish, uot friendly, 
it being, besides, somewhat against historical truth. 
“Friedrich’s adventure is not the only one of that kind at Mollwitz ; 
there is another, equally indubitable, which will remain obscure, half 
mythical, to the end of the world. The truth is, that right wing of the 


Prussian army was fallen chaotic, ruined; and no man, not even one who 
had seen it, can give account of what went on there. The sage Mauper- 


tuis, for example, had climbed some tree or place of impregnability (* tre 

Voltaire calls it, though that is hardly probable), hoping to see the Battle 
there. And he did see it, much too clearly at last! In such a tide of 
charging and chasing on that Right Wing, and through all the Field in the 
Prussian rear; in such wide bickering and boiling of horse-currents 

which fling out, round all the Prussian rear-quarters, such a spray of 
Austrian hussars for one element—Maupertuis, I have no doubt, wishes 
much he were at home, doing his sines and tangents. An Austrian 
hussar party gets sight of him, in his tree or other standpoint (Voltair 
says elsewhere he was mounted on an ass, the malicious spirit!) too certain 
the Austrian hussars got sight of him: his purse, gold watch, all he has 
of movable is given frankly; all will not do. There are frills about th 
man, fine laces, cloth; a goodish yellow wig on him, for one thing—their 
Slavonic dialect, too fatally intelligible by the pantomime accompanying it, 
forces sage Maupertuis from his tree or standpoint; the big red face 
flurried into scarlet, I can fancy, or scarlet and ashy-white mixed, and— 
let us draw a veil over it! He is next seen shirtless, the once very haughty, 
blustery, and now much humiliated man, still conscious of supreme acumen, 
insight, and pure science; and, though an Austrian prisoner, and a monster 
of rags, struggling to believe that he is a genius, and the 
mankind. Whata pickle! The sage Maupertuis, as was natural, keeps 


passionately asking of gods and men for an Officer with some tincture of 


philosophy, or even who could speak French. Such officer is at last found ; 
humanely advances him money, a shirt, and suit of clothes, but can in no 
wise dispense with his going to Vienna rhither he went 
accordingly, still in a mythical condition.” 

This is no doubt an exceedingly clever piece of pai 
Carlyle’s best style. It has only one fault, that of not bein 
Maupertuis was in the suit of the flying hero-king when taken a 
prisoner by the Austrians; and all the striking description about 
“ shirtless” and “ monster of rags”’—it to have been ex- 
plained, too, how a man can be both “ shirtless” and “a monstet 
rags”’—are pure invention, and malicious banter, supplied by Voltaire 
and others. Though Carlyle affects to disbelieve Voltaire, yet he 
repeats the stories with evident relish, giving a daub or two in his 
own grotesque manner. But woe to Voltaire and others when they 
utter a word against the hero-king! ‘The “ Vie privée,” in which 


as prisoner. 
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In culti- 


Comes really near the limit of what we call genius of origi- | 


rrismegistus of 


“pe 2 z. . i — 
the old friend of Frederick told the world many things evidently byt 
too true, and most of them otherwise confirmed, is condemned as 
heap of lies and utter fabrication; and even the Memoirs of the 
King’s tender-hearted sister Wilhelmina—a woman superior to i 
brother both in heart and head—are sneered at and abused whenever 
they do not fit into the preconceived idea of the hero-king. All 
this would be very beautiful in a novel, but it is not history, . 





MRS. STOWE’S LAST WORKS.* 
Taart genius is elevated by unconsciousness is a dogma which jt 
is not perhaps worth any man’s while to disturb. It tends, at all 
events, to produce humility, and perhaps by suggesting the idea of 
inspiration really increases the reverence which it is for the world’s 
best interest that genius should secure. Unconsciousness is never. 
theless only a form of ignorance, and ignorance is never without jts 
drawbacks; a man may be better for not recognizing the full exteyt 
of his own powers, but he is much the worse for not understanding 
their kind. When Sir W. Jones thought that because he was a great 
linguist he could therefore dance he simply upset the quadrille, ang 
authors every day puzzle and vex their admirers by travelling out of 
the sphere in which alone they are strong. Mrs. Stowe, for example, 


lis, beyond all doubt, a woman of original genius. The praise lavished on 


her first work of course produced lier a host of critics, but a carefyl 
judgment will, we believe, only confirm the popular verdict. No 
man of healthy mind can read the account of the death of Byg 
aloud, or fail to laugh at the humour which lightens up the 
gloom of her slave scenes. We question, indeed, whether the wit 
of the book was ever fairly appreciated except by the masses, 


|who, if they did not understand the terrible theological repartees 


at least appreciated Topsy. ‘The “ Minister’s Wooing,” too, which 
never received the seal, or stigma, of high public approval, displayed 
a power not often found in female writing, a subtly Hostile analysis 
of the effects produced by peculiar tenets. Women can often de. 
scribe the religious sentiment with which they sympathize, and de. 
scribe it accurately, but they rarely or never appreciate while 
detesting, as Mrs. Stowe does in the case of Calvinism. But with 
all her faculties, imagination, humour, and power of sympathy, Mr, 
Stowe does not understand her own strength, thinks, evidently, that 





because she possesses a matchless weapon, she is, without it, strong, 
Her weapon is knowledge of American life. It is her use of the 
couleur locale which gives her pictures their form and life, and with- 
out it she is but a painter who, having made a reputation by colour, 
attempts, without equally understanding form, to succeed as a graver, 
Eva, in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is intelligible only as the child of the 
South, with misery and injustice always before her eyes. Topsy 18 
only possible because she 1s a child slave, of a race in which the re. 
flective power seems never to have been awakened. St. Clair and 
Miss ’Fecly, Haley and the Hallidays, are all marvellous creations, but 
they would be ridiculous or inexplicable out of America. In St. Clair 
the true power of the description consists in the wonderful picture of 
the influence exercised by slavery over a nature which disowns it. Miss 
Ophelia shows, and shows perfectly, the effect of New England 
training on a strong woman’s mind, but imagine her as a German! 
Haley 1s a kind of villain, and the Hallidays a sort of philanthropists, 
impossible except among men who are promoting or cursing the 
habitual theft of an inferior So in “ Dred,” what little 
ie book has of beautiful consists in the account of tropical scenery, 


race, 


tl 
the development of a wild half insane tropical nature, and the 
vague impression We gain, not so much from des¢ riplion as from 


a general tone, of the degradation of the “ white trash” of the 
South. In the “ Minister’s Wooing” all interest concentrates in the 
effect of Calvinism on an American mother and girl. A Frenchwomaa 
saying or doing the things these women say and do would be simply 
fixes the limit of Mrs. Stowe’s capacity. 
eans of all grades, watched them, aud 
sympathized with them, till her imagination can create an Ame 
him or her in almost any position, and bring his et 


unnatural, and the fact 
She has lived among Amer! 


rican, piace 
istence home as a known reality to thousands of foreign readers. 
But she has not genius of that rare class which can seize on te 


points common to all humanity, describe a citizen of any race of 
clime, and make him thenceforward part of the human family. Her 
wand has no power except within her own magic cirele. It is broken 
when she steps over the line, and not even the descriptions of highly 
placed Britons in “ Sunny Memories” could induce Englishmen 
read those gentle inanities, redeemed as they were ouly by the 
absence of the gall we are wont to expect in American descriptions 
of England. 

Perhaps, however, the best proof of the source from which she 
derives her power is to be found in the two works she has just 
co npl ted. The Pearl of Orr's Island Is, On the whole, the fe eblest 
her American the heroine, is but Eva, weird, 
graceful, and ec amid Northern associa 
tions. Moses, the hero, is but a type Southerner vulgarized, and there- 
ore deprived of the flavour which gave its charm to the origimal 

‘The incidents, which turn on a child of Spanish blood wrecked 

ia New | melodramatic, and the 
comic side of the book is but sketchily finished. But the story 
nevertheless, readable. Even a replica of Eva has an indefinable 
charm. Zephaniah Pennel, the Puritan fisherman who so bitterly 
loves his child, lives to the reader, and Kittridge, the old captall, 
who would be religious if he could, but is somehow a fine old heathen 
ar 
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with a t 
with ache 
no one who re 

xy, the sisters W I : 
a their good sayings, 1 less profuse than those scattered through 
“Uncle T'om’s Cabin,” are still racy of the soil. Nobody vut an 
American nurse would think of saying, ; 
: wringing up babies that’s lost their mothers ; it 


ads the book will think indistinct or poor. Ruey and 


ho nurse, bury, and dress the village, are original, 


nances for | } stands to 
reason they should be—and babies that can’t e ut milk why they can’t 
be fetched up ; but babies can eat milk, and this un will, if it lives, 
and if it can’t it won’t live Nor would this quaint expression o 
the first educational truth, though of universal a 
natural except out of a New England mouth: “ All children a’n’t 
alike, Miss Kittridge,” said Miss Roxy, sententi usly. ” Chis un 
q’n’t like your Sally. ‘A hen L can't be feched up 
alike, fix it how you will!” Nor would any sailor away from the 
land where Puritanism is in the a 
as Cap’n Kittridge does this: 

« ‘Laws, child, I wish now I had,’ said the Captain, 
‘Why, when I was in India, I went up to Lucknow, and Benares, an 
round, and saw all the Nabobs and Biggums—why, they don’t make no 
more of gold and silver and precious stones than we do of the shi lls we 
Why, I’ve seen one of them fellers with a diamond in 
Kittridge, 


application, sound 


an 1 a bumble-bee 
r, dream of illustrating a roman 


cood-naturedly, 





find on the beach. 

his turban as big as my fist.’ ‘Cap'n what are you tellin 
said his wife once more.—* Fact—as big as my fist,’ said the Captain, 
obdurately ; ‘and all the clothes he wore was jist a stiff crust of pearls and 
precious stones. I tell you, he looked like something in the Revelation 

4 veal New Jerusalem look he had’—‘I call that ar talk wicked, Cap'n 
Kittridge, usin’ Scriptur’ that ar way,’ said his wife.—‘ Why, don’t it tell 
about all sorts of gold and precious stones in the Revelations?’ said th 
Captain ; ‘that’s all 1 meant. Them ar countries off in Asia a’'n’t like 
ourn—stands to reason they shouldn’t be; them’s Scripture countries, and 
everything is different there.’” 

The couleur locale is over everything, the people, an 
their sayings, and their temptations, and const quently, if t 
criticise plot and moral, they still read on with a thorough sense of 
amusement, and a dim feeling iliat’ they are being instructed, intro 
duced, as it were, toa mode of life which is Outside their ex) 
but which they instinctively feel to be true. 

Agnes of Sorrento 1s just the opposite of all this The s 
well written, and the plot, on the whole, well devised. A young 
Italian girl of the time of tie Borgias might have lived in an Italian 
convent innocent and imaginative, have 
communicated knight, have doubted whether she " 
the bride of Christ, and have been disenchanted by a visit to Rome 
when ruled by the b reias. The re is no passage in the book which 


fallen in love withan ex 


ought not to | 


is open to the charge of absurdity ; some of the descriptions are fine, | 


and the struggle of the pious monk with his love for Agnes is power- 
fully though somewhat womanislily described. But of the average 
of eighty-four thousand readers wlhiom Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co 
claim for the Cornhill Magazine, 
through Agnes of Sorrento. Terribly weary have been if 
they did, for the whole story has as little in it of human interest 

if it were told of the fairies. The people are lay figures, the de- 
scriptions read as if taken out of a book of travels, and the 
sayings are incongruous with people and scenes alike. Mrs. Stowe 
has visited Italy, and read some Italian history, and fancies the know 
ledge so acquired is material for a good story. 
camot infuse the breath of life into the clay she has kneaded toge 
ther. The whole book is lifeless from beginning to end, for the 
author has tried to make the life of to-day Vivily figures dead five 
hundred years ago. Her characters all talk unnaturally. An old 
and pious Catholic servant lectures his master thus: “ ‘Ob, my lord, 
wy lord! a religion got out of poetry books and romances won’t do 
todie by. We have no business with the affairs,of the Head of th 
Chureh ; it’s the Lord’s appointment : we have only to shut our eyes 
and obey. It may do well enough to talk so when you are young and 
gay; but when sickness and death come, then we must have religion 
and if we have gone out of the only true Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church, what becomes of our souls?” An old nurse quizzes her 
pnest, who has remarked on the virtues of St. Martha, in a sentences 
which would have well fitted Roxy, but which in its time and place 
is simply absurd: ‘“ ‘Honourable! I should think it might be!’ 
retorted Elsie. ‘I warrant me, if eve rything had been left to Saint 
Mary’s doings, our Blessed Lord and the Twelve Apostles might have 
gone supperless. But it’s Martha cets all the work, and Mary all the 
praise.’” Agnes throughout has the religious self-consciousness of thé 
nineteenth century, and moreover worries herself about the precise 
little morsel of theology whiich is just now worrying this generation 
the eternity of punishment. Agos 
of an Italian noble and bandit, who abhors Rome, pants for holiness 
of faith, talks eternally about his sword, and thinks the world no 
place foran honourable man. ‘The sketch of Savonarola is a failure, 
for it has in it nothing to distinguish it from the sketch of any othe: 
enthusiast, and is const quently as uninteresting as the Virtues and 
Vices of some old lyric drama. Whatever is real is American, as 
for example Elsie the nurse, who wants to have a little comfort 
educted from her allowance in heaven and given her here on earth, 
and as much out of place as an iceberg would be in a Neapolitan 
landscape. To those who read for analysis the contrast of figure 
ald Costume, and costume and speech, the perpetual anachronisms, 
and the attempt to insert American thoughts in Italian monks give a 
izarre impression one 1s apt to mistake for interest But to thos 
Who read to enjoy, and who « xpect from Mrs. Stowe pictures better 
than bad mediseval tapestry, Agnes of Sorrento is simply and wearily 


hey must 


} : 
Unfortunately, she 





ystino, the hero, is a shadowy figure 


aste for romantic lying, and “ hops over all moral boundaries | 
erful alertness of conscience quite discouraging,” is a figure | 


**Cows is the Lord’s ordi- | 


» donht wey = » mail 
we doubt i eighty-four ever got} 
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MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S NEW DRAMA* 
Tue mind of every true poet must contain a reservoir of special 
power, a hoard of special experience and capacity for experience, 
for “~ interpretation of the life within or around him, which 
gives birt 


1 and determines the kind of creative light by which 
he makes himself known. We call it creative light, and it does 
most create for us the special unity and colouring which it enables 


us to see; for no other licht, whether more or less brilliant, could 
have shown us the same relative forms, and cast for us the same 
line of shadows; no other would have produced exactly the same 
ly the same circle of objects. Yet this poetic light 
) itive in being independent of the objects which it is 
to Ulumimate and reveal: rather is it merely latent, a mere 


effects within exact 


is not er 


shrouded possibility of light, until it touches the charmed circle 
will whi it has power to shine. There are poets, indeed, 
like Shakspeare, whose light seems almost as little dependent on the 
sp yjects which it illuminates, as is the sun itself on our 
earthly world, which is so universal in its range that it can 
lshow us alm everything finite, everything except that infinite 

livers for which a brilliant light is the most perfect veil But 

st poets ¢ t their light either within a very narrow sphere 
or under very limited conditions; some, like wax lights, which 
however soft and brilliant in the drawing-room, are extinguished by 
the first breath of outward air; some, like fire-flies or glow-worms, 


| ! ( j in lmimer nh 


nothing but the nscives : 


ghis, and even then light up 
me, like stars, which tell us only of the 


f Heaven, nothing of earth or of 





immensity o themselves; some 
she cl r, which spread a wide but momentary, a 
mellow but su ial glow. Mr. Henry Taylor’s poetry is per- 

ips something between the soft and limited lamp-light of social 
life and the sheet lightning of a summer’s night. It is wise, itis 





| polished, it is harmonious, it is mellow. It is the poetry of a 
man of the w 1 who has obs rved the world’s characteristics 
without losing his faith in that which is not of the world. It 
Is wide, it 1s diffusive, it is not very vivid; it rests for a mo- 
ment on the whole surface of the seene, but is concentrated -no- 
here, a kee e eye fixed rather on the transparency of the 
lambent higlit than on the objects which it reve ils : it touches 
everything h a pale beauty, and reduces all into harmony with- 
it bringing out with any force the rugged individualities of the 
objects which are 1 combined. He has himself denoted in this 
play, in elegant but certainly not his most striking lines—not 
}lines which we would for a moment quote as specimens of his 
b poetry—the sort of power which he himself possesses : 
| “ There is a power in b auty which subdues 


All accidents of Natur 

Aurora comes in clouds, 
Dims not, but de 
} Whate’er shall si 


Takes with a subtler magic 


to itself, 
and yet the cloud 
ks her beauty Furthermore 
igle out a pr rsonal self 
So of shape ; 
Perfect proportion, like unclouded light, 
| Is but a faultless model; small defect 
Conjoint with excellence, more moves and wins, 
Making th 
And these lines express both the strength and the weakness of the poet. 
| Mr. Taylor does evidently rely too much on this “ subduing power 
of beauty” as the greatest aim and excellence of poetry, and looks 
adding only a secondary and subtler charm to 
by the resistance which it appears to present 
to it, while really enhancing the victorious ascendancy of the uni- 
tone is 
the principal and most striking excellence of a poem, as it usually 
isin Mr. Taylor’s beautiful poems, there Poetry is merged in Art; 
depth, intensity, ] in unity and harmony. We do 
not mean that Mr. Taylor’s poems are less perfect than they other- 
wise would be did he study harmony less. As far as a poet 
t be the art of his poem, nor has theory 
matter. But the defect on the whole of 
Mr. ‘Taylor’s poems is that they show more of the perfect cul- 
than of the original inspiration of the poet; 
to have no vivid centre of life around which all the 
that the glow which illuminates the 


heavenly human.” 


upon Individualily as 


this subduing power 


| versal harmony. Wherever this pervading m llowness of 


‘oOncentrat 
a concentration, 


| studies anything, it mu 


much to do with the 


ture ot the artist 


that they seem 


secondary interests are grouped 


whole canvas is too equal and tranquil to take any very haunting 
| possession of the reader. ‘This was true of Philip Van Artevelde 
itself. It is still more true of the elegant drama before us. The 
ction painted is one of romantic interest the characters are 


neated—their grouping is graceful—there 

rience of aman of the world, as well as the 
the dialogue—and yet there is a paleness of 
life about the whole which arises from no vague- 
wlex of interest 
in which all the smaller eddies might culminate, any one character or 
thought which stamps the play. The plot turns on the contest between 
the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, during the reign of Charles VI. 
of France (/e fox) which ended in the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans, in 1407. The leading intention is to present the true spirit 
of the times, « pecially, perhaps, im relation to the subtle mixture of 
n with which the good king’s intermittent attacks 
And the great deficiency of the play is, 
does, in fact, interest us more in the of the times 
than in any one of the individual characters in whom that spirit 
The portraits are all rather faint sketches—the most 
se of the Duke of Burgundy and of Flos de Flavy— 
lines. The Duke of Burgundy is no- 


delicately but lightly del 
is the wisdom and ex 


1ancy ol a poct in 
effect 
ness of conception, but Irom a want ol pny proper o 


a faintness ol 


piety and super 
ol lunac vy were re card d 


that it spirit 


1 is embodied. 
life-like being th 
both given in three or four 


|— 


* St. Clement's Eve. A Play. By Henry Taylor. Chapman and Hall. 
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following sentences. 
and hollow re- 
Duke of 


1 the 
temporary 


where nearly so distinctly pictured as i 
Two Orleanists are commenting on the 
concitiation between John Duke of Burgundy and Louis 
Orleans :~ 
“DE VIERZON. 
“To see grim John 
Do his endeavour at a gracious smile, 
Was worth a ducat; with his trenchant teeth 
Clinched like a rat-trap. 
“ DE CASSINEL. 
‘ Ever and 
They opened to let forth a troop of words 
Scented and gilt, a company of masques 
Stiff with brocade, and each a pot in hand 
Filled with wasp’s honey.” 


anon 


This is very graphic, as well as true poetry ; but scarcely more so than 
the dramatic account of her own humorous dream, given by 
more cheerful and alle of the ines, Flos de I'l 


Lhe 
two her¢ 
FLOS, 

“ Yes lolande, 
dreams, and when they're bad 
They're always about me, I too can dream, 
But otherwise than you. The 
Who sleeps with me is blithe and debonnaire, 
Else should he not be partner of my bed. 
I dreamt I was a cat, and much caressed, 
And fed with dainty viands; there 
And fish, and flesh, and porridge, 
And I was fat and sleek, but in my he 
There rose a long and melancholy mew 
Which meant, ‘1 must have mice ;’ and therewithal 
I found myself transported to the hall 
Of an old castle, rapturous sound 
Of gnawing of old wainscot in my ears ; 


You're ever dreaming 


god of dreams 


was cream, 
but no mice 
irt 


with the 


With that I couched and sprang and sprang and cou hed, 
My soul rejoicing.” 
This is a most original and expressive account of a real and perhaps 


yressive as to belikely 





not very uncommon feminine character,—so ex 


1s rev! 


enough to become a byword of popula speech in our country long 
after the other characters in this play have passe 1 out of human | 
memory. We predict for the noble = S 

“ And I was fat and sleek, but in my heart 


and melancholy mew, 
mice,’ 


There rose a long 
Which meant, ‘1 must have 


a well-deserved immortality. 


In quoting, however, these two passages, we have extracted almost 
all the living personification which is to be found in this drama. 
The other outlines are outlines capable of being distinctly filled up, but 
which are not so filled up. Perhaps it may be said that the character of 
the spiritual heroine, lolande, is indistinct, only far as its essence 
requires it to be so. Still, we vent hat essential and 





living dreaminess of ¢ sharacter diff » dreaminess here 


delineated, where part of the dreaminess is in the painter rather than 
his subject. 
The Duke of Orleans (the central picture of the piece, which has 


Mr. Taylor his dedication to the Due d’ 


suggested to 
but very shadowy figure. He is the pleasure 


finely conceived, loving 


impressionable, essentially noble, but also essentially pliant, man of 
the world; subtle in thought, sagacious in observation, over-trustful, 
nd not too resolute. It is his character, however, which gives Mr. 


( ulti vated tone of 
ition of a modern 


Taylor the best occasion for that saga 
ment on social life, 

Ulysses, and is evidently one of his richest thought. The 
striking thing is the skill with which these observations are woven, 
as in Homer’s own picture of Ulysses, into the if poetry, 
so that nothing sounds more poetic than the sagacious 
the intelligent man of the world, For in to exorcism 
ORLEANS, 

lords, to that. 

monks or of their art ? 

mm God f 
ind true) 


which sounds like the convers 


veils ol 


very essence « 
comments ol 


stance, as 


“ DUKE OF 

* One 

What know we of these 
Save only that Sanxerre (wh 
That I should blame, for he is wis 
Gives credence But 
In nought more oft than putting easy 


word, my 
rbid 


to their skill wisdom errs 


trust 


In tales when things are dark For man is lot! 
In argument where grounded thought is non 
And yet the theme solicitous, to fold 

The wings of thought and drop its lids and oy 
That in a night of knowledge to roost and sleep 





Is judgment’s sole sagacity. Thus he 





That justly should have balanced “twixt two weight 

Substantial both though diverse in deg 

Of credibility, shall lose himself, 

Intent on vacancy, in snatching shadows 

And pondering of imponderable motes 

I say, sirs, we know nothing of these monk 

Nor of their art,” 
which 1S, per aps, scares ly b | 1 ( 
poetry,—il we except the rather « Ssive } Ing 
conveyed in the word “roost.” It is fair enough tos < of fo 0 
the “ wings of thought,” and ¢ its | : it w y { 
LO roosting, the notion ot a perc ma { that } t i fa low! 
which has no direct relation her f s 1 cla 
—is certainly rather cruelly introduced. 

This may be hy; sm 1 it is cert } nh ' 

blemish which suggests itself in reading and re-reading this very 
harmonious poem. The harmony and grace are never lost for a 


moment, 


Aumale) is a] 


| thing to stand out 


| would not ignore the 
| book need not ha 


sharply from that smooth unt broken surfag q 
general interest over which the tranquil light of the poet’s fancy flag} . 
so softly and continuously, with never diminished, but also neverie 
creased and never riveted interest ;—a pale be auty a An 
no single point of sight towards which the eye stre Lins as tl 1e ree 
centre of imaginative fascination. 


MAURICE’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPhHy:+ 
Seconp Notice. , 


We have said that Mr. Maurice appreciates philosophy Considered a 
spring of hi ifinite rest and life 
and pol litical motive -power for the reconstructigg 

more highly thi an he seem 
curiosity seare hing for the } heno. 


MR. 


a kind of famine of the soul for 


some 
and also as a social 
or pupification of the social organization, far 
to appreciate it as a mere 
menal laws of the human mind; and that, on this account, he somenty 


scientilic 


glects even the greater psychologists, who seem to be seare} hing leg 

after the roots, than after the superticial order, of mental phe nor er 

: t i ena. 

We tl hink that he has in consequence somewhat injured the lat, 
part of his book as a picture of the more important tendencies 


id diminished the ethical yield of a really gp 


him “ 
love of wisdom,” and that in 
abstraction or association through the marvellous 
analyzing the consituents of right 
winding through the labyrinths of the necessit 
most modern shape, there may seem little express love of w sdom 
Mr. Maurice that “tl hinki ng about thoughts” had 
process exhausted by th likely to ex to little 
though he utility 


moral investigation, at 
work, It is true that 


edad sense, the ~ 


Tea 
philosophy has alws Lys retained jt 
tracking | 
fe ats of 


and wrong 


AWS of 


mode) 
hy yOLhesis, or 
Y] , 

arian controversy jn jf 


Says 





4 school men, ana yme 


1d, 


makes a spec ial apology for the and necessity 


wint. We think, however, that this apology, which 





OF even 
Deen 4 


val by Locke and his followers from a rather different sts arting. 


} 18 fine and 
convincing, ought to have determined Mr. Maurice to give a dis 
tinct history of the efforts made by Locke and his followers to g. 


, } rl 2 
31s Of Thought, of desire 


from their 


Pe of V 
two ere 


lition, of consciens 
ut data, the “ Law 
unful Sensation 


count for the gene 
faith, and the soe! 
Association, 
tions were at le 


il system 





> and pl urable or p These Specuia 
ist as truly phil sophic is many of those of the n 

essential for 
force 
facts of their own life, Th 
larger than it is, had the dy 


} 
. ‘ rot 
psve hol eV ol Ass 1a 


dogmatic schoo and are almost 


exactly wfere more spiritual assumptions were d upon men W 


ne most conspicuous 


» been much, if 
that 


any, 


prominence hewn 6 given to oppressive 
] 





understanding 


tion” which in this era it actually assum and the successive failures 
been chronicled in the atten pt to manufacture, from the low 
ground, human reason, sentiment, will, duty, and trust: just as in th 
previous periods the successive failures in the attempt to dedy 
these solely from the analysis of man’s highest thoughts had already 
been chronicled. Lt is true enough that any compl account of th 





nkers of t 
a history 


foremost th us perl 


of such as this, but there would have been no dif ulty 


d would have far transcended the limits 


| doing for the empirical theory of the understanding, of the desires 
and affections, of the will and of the conscience, exactly what Mr 
| Maurice has done so effectively for the theory of society, in 
masterly commentary on the Eneyeloy wdists and Rousseau,—that is 
to mark the exact break-downs in the attempt to construct Man o 


| said to have 
cious CoMm- | 





and a “law of ‘iation.’ 
most dogmatic 

attempted the impossible task of 
world by the mere hollow forms of a recipient 
most dogmatic of the empirical thinkers attempted the conversely 
impossible task of explaining that recipient intelligence out of t 
constant ée/ws of external life upon it. 


of five 
Just 


senses assoc 


as the type of 
explaining a 
, 


ntellige nce, sow 


the scholastic thinkers may & 


The former wanted to account 


for the web of life by displaying a warp but no woof, the latter by 
manipulating a woof without any warp, and both without a living influ 
of life from above. Nothing could have been more instructive tha 





to exhibit the great thinkers in each branch of the empirical } 
‘tual, sentimental, ssthetic, moral, 
the creations ingenuity, 
themselves whether their 
with the facts of human nature, 


intelle social, S} 


standing before 


so yhy 
of their own 


sometimes s itistied, 





piritual— 
que stoning 
philosop iv does or does not correspon 


sometimes bes 


tating, putting In a new contrivance here and there where the cures 
lating system of pleasures and pains looks least like the actual lift 
blood of human tity, and ending with a half sigh after all at the m 

verfect suecess of their own attempt. Thus Locke’s struggles will 
| h s own theory of human and p¢ rsonal identity, his story of the con 
versational parrot which showed the full reason of a man, and bis 
question whether it would be cad/ed a man or a parrot, his dissatis 
| faction with the only theory of personal identity possible for him—t 


theory that it consisted solely in a continu 








yus chain of conscious 


nesses—are most significant tokens of the point where the poverty 
the empirical philosophy culminates in conspicuous falsehood. Fat 
}example: after a and confused discussion, in which the int 
| lectual veracity of the man struggles hard with the pride of t 
thinker, L > ends, “| agree the more probable opinion is, that this 
CONSE usnes i xed to id lle nof, an individ » 
terial substanc igh his ] littie room ior su 
“ opinion, nd he himself wo to rely on a me! ving 
stream ot con i s S ac y ¢ iting persona \ 

lt Is Lhe super Ty | ib his | \ -— 
Mr. Maurice s ly p ( —f naster ¢ st y A 
hard against these fat rocks for t irical system, n¢ ‘4 

em, ih | ren s Ss that v or jess 4 

* Modern Philosoph t Trea fora Metaphysical I 
14th Ce 7] t I ni l f ¢ l rn 


All it wants is some vivid focus of individual life, some- | 
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to it. For example rain, Im an Imstructive continuation ol i 

passage ie power, quoted by Mr. Maurice Locke contesses 

that to him the by st notion of power seems to be derived from the 
rol of our own will over our own thoughts and actions, 


nal cont 
juterma: Ch ” ie :. 
and this in the cours 4 the very chapter in which | 


e supposes him- 








PECTATOR. 





into their thoughts, but while 
; thorny wilderness of human 
faculties and motives, he simply stands by waiting compassionatel 
for tl me when they are wearied with their own 


g¢ that resembles a hunger of the soul Mr. 


understand them, and to enter heartily 
they are picking their way among the 
moment to c 


With anythir 





I ddles. 


























self to disprove that the wil ossesses any such prope F com st at | Maurice has the largest and widest sighted sympathy - but with 
gl. Now it is in these gt t, and In a certain sense, noble meonsis- | that intellectual restlessness which precedes the hunger, that sanguine 
tencies With his own theory it Locke not only marks for us the | and sat { self-analysis which feeds upon its own thoughts for a 
intellectual veracity I s own mind, but foreshadows the actual | time before it discovers that this is only a kind of moral consu np- 
ampaigns by which the short-comings of his own philoso, hy were to | tiveness which must end in de he has little preliminary sympatl:y. 
he tested and established In 1 future. W . doubt Wf in this respect There could scarce ly be a richer, wider, nobler, or more instructive 
Mr. Maurice has a ne just to the strong thinker Who was so much | liistory of modern taphysic, properly so called, than this ; but it 
greater than the long train of his disciples. At all events, with avery | is for the most part a metaphysic which excludes psychology. 
ell expenditure of additional power, our auth tt have marked ae 
more clearly the exact points at w ich the fundamental exclusions of apes a : 
the empirical hypothesis « . ied into such contradictions of inte POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS 
lectual experience as 0 yste Ker alter another im vain sought | Tip last two volumes of Mr. Campbell’s collection of Highland tales 
to reduce or evade. i ; probably a little disappoint the general reader. They have not 
In the same way we s ould ve Wis! i lor so ed seripti n of the tne peculiar ¢ im ot the nursery taics which he first edite 1, and 
favourite rationaie ¢ I Mi vih of disint ted affections out of | n hy pages r dably taken up with critical disquisit ns. 
pleasure, and pain, ANC asso¢ , ch culmmates im the wonderful | Nevertheless, it v 1 be difficult to over-estimate their value to 
theory that the only truly a t sted atlections are the silly ones | scholars The rude fragments which they contain, bearing ch fly 
like avarice, Which © Th { st » substitute the means (cold non the Ossiar evcle, have much the same relation to the more ela- 
the place ol the various end which ti) ns was originally | borate narratives of the earlier series, which the remains of lake cities 
devised. Mr. Mauri eC] isight imto the society in whieh this | in Switzerland ve to Druidical circles and fragments of Roman wall. 
extraordinary theory t .. 1 grew, and flourished, and was | In the first two volumes we were in a world where there were still 
aecepted as a wise and i deseripti if human nature, is so | traces of fetichism and unholy superstition, but every story had its 
clearly indicated in many ‘ ( ve wonder t e | modern analog 1 Norse or German, or was interpolated with bits 
that he did not give f { ol $ su i discovery, as it de- | of Greek mythology or passages from modern history. Without 
veloped itsell OUb Ol , ! ve the s sh system and the | de g it ther ething of the same compo ite character in 
psychology of association. inh count of Paley and Bentham he | the present { nents, they are yet evidently of incalculable antiquity, 
touches only the very suriace of the view, and not its root as und it is difficult to believe that we shall ever discover trustworthy 
serious analysis of hu tions, sy missing this he has too, | traditions of a more remote period. Warriors who are armed vith 
we think, ren i \ re eu of Bis pom i K » \ nthe s this still a bloodthirsty mag in; 
Butler neediessiy a ' I t a s ol tf gre ve en who fatten during a famine on the green tops ol the hazel: 
thinker on th wi I Ted ia ( erested nd his pra lac | ied | $ pia ad with ciay: ¢ istles wh se only mag 
analysis of the ~~ parti t : ch as * ntime s " ( $ ed with f ; a society which is stil ‘st ig 
to us not only l I it s tie st charac for ¢ t e wild beasts of th forest, which views 
teristic limes of his t! characterist uly of | elf but ve as ( ent, and has no law but the law of arms, and 
of his time. ipparently 1 von LL the we facts which it Is impossib! 
Again, Mr. Mau lwells very slightly on t ingenious eff ) mistake Phey not history in the technical sense, for they 
made to build up a1 i ia it\ Lott une meagre materials, | cannot t i ed metrically according to maps and chi no- 
the spasmodic attempts f ( tiort f moral obligation gical tables. If deuts recorded are in themselves based upon 
He will not enter o1 ny I ( ( ns of 1 relatiy worth of i " most I ible, they have none the less been tamp red 
human motives which l pi nt a place in modern th, a ed by one han ssigned by another to different per- 
ethics. He gives us t | vecount of Jonatha wes, connected by a third with . wrong topography, and inter- 
Edwards, that thet ( ! : t onlv from the tyranny of | wov with ter | ad by a fourth We must take them with all 
evil motives, but from ] cs vi ul yzing 1! tives at 1€S ar i md cnough Will still remain to make them 
ill, by substituting I will lor motive torces. But | esti G y has taught us that there was atime when the 
though this may | te conelu 1 of atrue ethical teaching, | whale gan d in the waters of the Clyde, when the tiger and 
it is searcely a suflicien for passing so lightly over the chronic | hyena haunted the caves of England, and when three-fourths of t 
argument of Moti ( quen the fluctuations of | land were fen fore How our ancestors, armed only with larg 
which almost all t! Knehs ethics has grown up, And | bone with stak | ited in the lire, were able to slay the whale 
he has done, we think, than justice to Adam Smith when | he water, and to follow the wild beast to his lair, has been among 
makes his theory ¢ if nly an excuse for enlarging resting of problems, and is now partially solved. The 
on the moral result econe st’s work We scarcely | shee ‘ s of man at his lowest, above the brute at his highest, can 
know any fact more s : i e history of losophy than that, ; hardly | e vividly set forth than in the fragments M1 Campbe il 
atatime when utilitar fine therwise, had established | has | ight together,and in those we lately noticed by Mr McLachian, 
its ascendancy over tl ‘ cts of tl over Hume and | ‘I ey are epic as it were of 1 first men’s struggle for existence 
Paley and Bentham, t] ‘ ist, wh ved his econsu Diar | slaying the boar, Amadan Mor running down the deer, 
Mate Skill in tracing i ! esuits on iman society of a! Ma ( tehing the wild sheep in pits, are the true Adams ol 
caleulating prudence ve deliberately chosen as his moral |] ity with t destinies of the unborn world upon them Side 
criterion of human motive 1 } ( y $7 and him \ e i em are the representatives ol a more spiritua civil- 
maginary spect f f d heart. not the very logica La Conan, the Thersites of the infant society, and Ossian, its 
weakness and apparently en air of his theory one of the 1 tlon Yet the face of earth is bleak, and we ‘instinctive ly per- 
striking testimonies to t of want which the utilitarian phi- | ceive how immeasurably the Biblical patriarch had already, when we 
losophy had created in a sti mir and to the direction in whic ¥ | uterown the savage. , 
he turned in order to escape fror e weary balan either of « Why the Ossianic stories should even now be told in the High- 
sequences or } vesr A spectator n nary of cour s, whe 1 and women meet together round the winter hearth, 
says Smith in his dread stition - ways conceived by us a i prot ! i curious lt. Many renerations have been born 
hovering over our own nat nd that of others ind by his sympathy i died t! | s cal hunted the deer or fought against 
Of antipathy we a y the standard of right. T yu he n rove! The very birthplace of the Gaelic chief is 
a phil sophy from sucl iis a fieant ation of the! u vn. and | 1 claims him as a native prince of Leinster 
lalure of the empil I ya most Cr re, than eve Lhe ( ea unts place him in the times when the Roma 
Bentham’s ever re irl at 1 enoral concept s| held Brita i provine " Since ther the Gael of Scotland hav 
Ot yustice which obstru | urs l ( nd rendered it ivht heree batth with the Piet, and nave not cared to re¢ rd 
impossible for | it . \ ed, | heaviest penalty as | tl ' I} have given a royal line to Sco land, and the task | 
counterweights on t 1 of those ¢ es to which the riting S is been left to the Saxons of the Lowlands 
temptation is most t ¢ They have fought u Bruce at Bannockburn, and no ballad of 
If in this latte hook Mr, M weely done | thei tongue « rates their triumph. They swept down 
Justice to 1} { s strik the s urd Monti to do battle for a king who repre 
account of Rous { \ \ ed 1 ( of Highland royalty, and battle and foray 
that wher f f ety ' lun ta [he march under Charles Ed it 
0 $i} ( ( ly | D t enture of the pr é 
Wh th rr | fk ( ot the nh who marched ¢ r i 
equ ( { ( , | \\ y well ash t I 
Of inf , | " and Ossian death ran 
| ys { B ( ( ( u ?» It is y « ! 
With one class ir. M 7 es a ere | ( 
a ty thoughts and : ao tage, * 
their ow i ( i fe n ¢ ig ay r tm 
Sort of of 4 } f I Gy | i} ubdued I 1 nph 
md ar for ‘ ; } , ; r the | t of _ } 
ircle 
jn ya ' | . ’ 4 ; 2 ‘ae A OC] | . Li they | >} j } i ' r i Tra i } J 
. i ALLCT t \ l l \i Ma 1c¢ begins 10] F, ¢ \ lik. amd 1\ Ldinburgl lnvunstou | a 
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. —— ¢ P -_ . istry - -y ap ie liemterri _ 
men of Lochlann, whose race and country are uncertain. Some-| and a greater distrust of a priori sc _ isin, disinterring a celt her - 
= 7° - a ’ o P , or 7 av: a »w echanter 
thing, no doubt, depends on the large admixture of the supern itural. | and picking up a story there, we may a d a new chapter to the earth’s H 
Heroes, who can spring at a leap to the bighest window of a castle, | history, and catch as it were by refraction the last light of w G 
or walk under the waves as freely as on the heather; the sea-horse ; extinguished starry world. - 
the one-eyed, one-legged smith; and the man covered with green | P 
we 4 > ; _ 7 _— ° — ( 
scales, who can carry off seventeen boys on a rod slung over his | A LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* M 
shoulder, are all circumstances that may well rivet the curiosity of | «1 Joye the young men of the present day,” said Dr. Jol . 
P 1 ; rf ft ‘ ld i but : nie LOVE the young mehi ¢ the pre ht day, ald r. JONNSON ; * hy i] 
child-like people, and which could not be told of any but a remote | 4) Gous are not such ood scholars as we were.” We wonder ev 
i , » explanation i altogether sufficient, for under |“ agit’ eae ig aes Se et ee , 
period. Yet the explanation is not altogether erent, for unces | veteran scholar of 1862 has the same opinion of the rising ) ca 
the rationalizing tendencies of modern times, these wild mythological ig be, ae” g ti 
D, : y ition. We have, indeed, heard it muttered by Fellows of 
legends are precisely the first to disappear, or be transmuted. Men] (1006 that classical excellence is declining. More especi bs 
) ; x at classical excellence is declining. More espec 
are too well educated to believe, and too little educated to understand they. has this been the case during the last ten vears. und re 
“ : , ° , } , ni us be Nie St uring the las . us 1) 
ally value sible narri Ss. t isto be feared that . ‘ » UN st 
vs really a hegen of ail fe lole nari eee It is t mr system which we owe to the exertions of the University ( in 
. ney has Tt or cel ries past agains! > literal pre-| + 7 ’ . MMs. | 
this tendency _ operated for centuries past again he literal ] | sioners. Nay, the very means taken for the express purpose of en " 
servation of traditions. , + 4, |Couraging it seems to have | id a contrary effect. We have, a 
We suspect the actual reason of the permanent interest of the “i mae meat ie coon tee, 
“ele Spee . ; : - : , | scholars, is the ery, and less scholarship. Lt matters very fittle pres th 
Ossianic cycle lies in the fact that it was first formed in the critical , orn. re Selapee ¢ . Se. prac. " 
- : de : ; ; 4 . ry, | tically whether this complaint be true or false. For if true, we gue ple 
time when the Gaelic nationality separated for ever from its Welsh | |. % «+ ooeable to conditions which are more likely t As. 
. i - o ° . om , P 7) | pect it is traceable to Conditions which are more likely to be. extended 
kindred, and asserted its claims to individual existence against all |} Pgs a d 
“eine : : oa a oe | than reversed. In the first place, it must be rememby sil 
enemies—Roman or Scandinavian. ‘There is much in the stories Ss ny : ‘1 
— > | learn the Greek and Latin languages thoroughly, so as to b ible 4 th 
handed down to us that belongs to the mythology of all nations, and - Ad RSE sagged. Poedearet ‘ | 
° ° “3° - }) | read them and write them easily and correctly, Withoul Lhe assistanos in 
much more than is held in common with the Welsh. Mr. Campbell, | f «a lexicon, requires a vast amount of time. If we add to thn . le 
; . . > A , 1Ol a Icxlk i yuires a Vi " un ) lime. I we add to — 
in an ingenious dissertation, has pointed out how Osear resembles : i. ae ; bal = , 
. ’ ° , . 19 jmuch acquamiance with philology as 1s esscutial to the Character of uw 
Arthur, how Conan is the Kay of the Morte d’Arthur, Amadan ee Pai is base en .' ra be 
) > ; , . sla scholar at the present day we augment that large amount egp. 
Mor the Peredur or Perceval, Diarmaid the Lancelot, and Grainne ‘derabl Wor atten Rie eae call Con: ; 
. - . - ‘ ah ] siaderavdly. f siecp OY step WILD LOS cnuanges wich ay Widened pr 
the Guenever. Again, in the story of Diarmaid, the friend of Fingal, | |, BE “dl es geese “hyse ted 6 
ina aii . . . the area of our scholarship have new demands sprung into » J! 
who elopes with his wife, kills a monstrous boar, and dies from a |} seit ten ¢ and eneray of our students: so that whi 3 TI 
- _. 3 A : “ “oe yon the time an nergy of our students; so that while they haz 
bristle piercing him in his only vulnerable part, the sole of the foot, | + to | ie a a ae he 
ea ? > m2 . 1) more to learn they have iar iess time given th t learn it js 
there seem to be reminiscences of Paris, Meleager, and Achilles. | Wl I that a bot 14 ‘ is v! 
fe . . , , p a | ven all tuat a boy had to do, trom ten vears ol to twenty, was , 
Examine the stories more closely, aud these resemblances, strong at |). aster the ae 2 sak onal of t] He ed 
- P . - . | ii aste ww ova iat sUi10 , al Or pULALY O1 ilo UWO hl 
first sight, will appear to be either delusive or unimportant. The | « . s 0a ae “tie” ev 
o ° . » * py . lit is only natural that he should have done it rather more ¢e 
hunt of a wild beast, and the seduction of a chicf’s wife, are events | +10. when not only comparative philology, but physical seienes it D: 
which might naturally obtain record among an infant society. Good | y)° 1 aR a a ig ae Ae ee ca 
ene. ae D + , French and German literature, demand to take their tura as we - 
luck in war would be interpreted as a charm of invulnerability, and | We can easily believe, then, that the scholarship of thirty ™ sy 
. . . . li as OCICVE, Lit . a nes wia4rs » OL LITT n S ao “¢ 
death, when it came at last, iccounted for so as to do least violence to or even twenty, may have possessed r . ‘ it 
. . " ve wenly, may have ossessed a ripeness a wl 
the first hypothesis ; while the union of simplicity with great strength, | ee | "eee “— 
pede nee! . ‘ £- eee | terly have become less frequent. rhe more a thing is chewed. of 
and of scolling critical intellect with ill-suecess, are facts which still tind | co = peng oe vatings rah tg. sone ¥€ wh ond = , of ie 
4 : t = -ourse, the better it Is rested, and the re completely it is . 
their counterpart everywhere, and which barbarians would especially | lg te “ot Meee Prd cal 
; : P 7 } ” | absorbed into the system. But those days are over. The “ elegant 
notice and interpret by their own standard. It must, theretore, we l scholar” is eradualiy following the “flue gentleman.” 1 Ales ‘ eff 
° ° ¢ . , . . . hola is gradually louowlng the Ine geniieman, satin Aleaie 
think, remain an open question whether these stories in their 4 Wat, aon i. Caged: Ag eti pee : “_— . . ha 
we all om. r . } ape ems ire sinking Into shabby gentility, auc striving vainly to Keep up a 
plest form were common to all the Aryan tribes before their migra- |). 1, Ste cemeermas ‘alee alt tesla a + that we 
. ; ¢ 9g |} pearances. it is V si are not jesting when we say that the 
tions began, or whether they have grown up separately in every i sien of th ie al plein Er a « i ae hed ae se] 
‘ . > » © 5 » 7 - eciine ol IS Specie i SChoOlarship is a al 1088. rut What Cap : 
country out of the facts of a common humanity. A few incidents, | _" Re, 2 sar Le) . i up 
/ ; : : ’ lwe do? It is an ornament—a luxury—which, owing to the i ; 
such as that of the magic caldron, may indicate a derivative super- |... Sencha ages RS ‘ » 2 phi 
eae : a creasing demands upon us, we are no longer able to afford. Wear 
Stition, and a few names, such as Taliesin and Ossian (Oisein), | |. 1.9. “ir Rae angle } , on: whi 
r ° Simply laying if down as a man lays down Is car > Wien he ia 
may have a common etymological root, pointing to a com- lasix mouths to feed instead of two. int 
- ss , “ ; - si} ths to ed instead Oo. 
mon ancestry. The times before Ceasar and Agricola, when|’ “9, : Seip a gh sage my eo 3 rer 
\ ~ ° : : . | Quite im accordance with this view ol the progress Ol scholarship 
Gael and Kymri were mixed together in Britam, and the}. . a ea : we 
Rei ; Pisic.. ,.- }18 the impetus imparted of late years to Greek and Latin lexico 
years during the Roman and Saxon conquests, when the Bri- snake ite blication Liddell and Seott’s Greek Lex vas As 
? “ pe “ Pri ° > publication oO Audell and Scot s Urees X1CON J 
tons fled into the North, or crossed the Channel to Ireland, |° pi ae hale oe zd ew ee tics 
. " aa ; “ . . an era in the Greek scholarship of this country: not so muCH as the 
would easily account for this interpenetration of legends formed |e oe oo “tah ay oe cae : or 
be prool ol great scholarship on the part of the lexicograplhers as 4 the 
i i ‘ ne 


at similar stage ational life. Yet it would not be safe to ascribe eas . “wt : : ; 
at similar stages of national life. Y vould not be safe to ascribe recocnition of the “fs of the age, and as the first step towards 








c is cause, considering how little Gaclic legend hi: 21 . : tae? . 
much to th a nside oe iow little Gaclic leg Praga been smoothing as much a$ possible the path of the learner. Dr. Jelfs F 
coloured by English and Scotch history during the last fifteen hun- | ;., . . ite Che © Wand? ; r 
7 : : ’. : ; translation of Kiihneys Greck Grammar, Mr. Wood’s translation 
dred years. Above all, the essential distinctness of Arthurian and - en : “gy Tanda ¢ . nt 
ht , Ts . Madvig, followed up¥by Dr. Andrew’s translation of Dr. Freund ; 
Ossianie epics cannot be too strongly insisted on. Whether Arthur | oe JSolgpie. Re 1 the , 7) s ap 
“$e ‘ “aguante zene ; fname yatin Dictionary, completed, within something like fifteen years, a ant 
lived or not, he is yet for all practical purposes the type of British | |; , wr 4$) i “eae pa , 6 au 
. : ” e - Is . kind of outfit for the young classical student such as our father Esa 
nationality, warring in the south-western counties against the Saxon;| ; . (Pye , } . of Bn ayn 
‘?. . . “ would have envied. It is not only due to the character of English fe 
and his story crystallized at a time when the Britons were semi- | ..).)..c); rg ake oye lah] gt 
— ' a . : scholarship that works such as these should be available to ow an 
Christian, when the tradition of Roman empire was present to every } eats , : be ae 
~ | students, but if our previous Observations are correct, It 1s omy # be 


man’s mind, when Roman generals and tyrants were still something J] 








; . the aid of such auxiliaries that the study of the classical languages the 
more than a name, and when Briton, Roman, and Saxon, were hoya : j p ; i thal 
“ é - : can hope to hold its own at all. We do not believe they will eve tr: 
mingled confusedly in the streets and on the battle-field. Whether ee Haye te : oo a pers. ™ 
a ° - . co npensate for the results of that more arduous toil which previous ou 
Fingal lived or not, the songs that relate to him describe a country ' } r 

-~ ; : > yaaa : ‘© | generations underwent. Idioms which we learn only by experient 
in which there was as yet no trace of Christian faith or Roman civill- |‘ ee VERS, TE NE ag a. ase 
° ° ° . ° > . > . : , | remaim far more dec ply rooted in the memory than momentary acqu 
zation, and in which the great objects of a man’s life were to find food, | |: Nog eater , “ , 5 
: ; 5. ‘ ,? sitions from the lexicon. But we have no choice; and we welcom 
and save himself from being made a slave. It has been the singular 5) “es acs ’ ; 
" o : ”? therelore, every iresh lmprovement upon our existing Classical equlp- THo 
fortune of these poems, that setting aside Macpherson’s tamperings ' Sa a ‘s : 
’ os ments, whether in the shape oi grammars, lexicons, or editions. scen 





which are easily detected, they have come down to us mutilated The latest of the kind i th Latin D ‘tionary of White am to M 
: hed eek Se Goememetive parity “mutacet+ Ap epacnncator wt tog mess OC a Se 28 ctionary © = . 
indeed, but yet in comparative purity. It is impossible to regret the | Riddle. It is founded upon that of Dr. Andrews, and we susped expl 
































medieval adaptations which transformed Arthur from a_ British , , . Pent 
° 4 . > ‘ : that, In almost everything Dut arrangement, It Is a rep duction 
prince to a knight in the century of the Crusades, but there is reason the earlier work. Some f err 1 rrected: ¢ n usef Alps 
. ‘ —_ » earlier work Some tew rrors are corrected; certa seu 
to deplore bitterly that the older Welsh and Breton poems were ; , . f pash vant 
ee : additions have been made; but the fundamental scholarship of ead M 
never collected before Geoffry of Monmouth superseded them. na he ti , <phieas ; ree dlrs, 
I ’ ‘ " . ae 3 . , | Work appears to be the same. No doubt, however, it is a dist lovel 
t may seem ungrateful to call for more when Mr. Campbell and |. , ail ' th . 
: : : as, , |improvement on its predecessor. Great pains have been taxen wil entit 
Mr. McLachlan have given us so much and so well. But we still 1) .: 2 ae 
- : She ; it, and great expense has, we believe, been incurred in carrying OW benet 
want a collection of every existing Ossianic fragment, no matter he fog Bie ° : ro el 
. - - : . to their full extent, the projects ot its authors. ] 1s, theretor sensi! 
of what age, with careful historical and philological notes. The “hae gone pee Bey 
° rt ° > ° : ~ et ' unquestionably a work which deserves the iltention Ol scholars, 3 when 
dialogues of Ossian and Patrick are instances of the great value | jhe natronace of cilia cael elicensll For. however littl whic 
° . . ) onage Ol SCHOOLS al niversities. ror, evel - 
which fragments not of the very highest antiquity may have. wed » then Andrew’s. still it de better 1 better because of changes t 
y : . ral . hd . . a.” : an ANC StLili I COLLET, Al yeLcer eci se O1 CH =." . 
The conflicting Scotch and Irish topographies ought to be care- , : P . : ~ ' , ut face 
. : od > ° which are not speculative or disputabie, but practical and ea: Ue ‘ 
fully compared. It is needless to say that the time for histories 4... ; partic 
. > . _# - derstood. : 
like that of Boetius, where the long line of kings is arranged in ee ; e 4) we : 7 tn words with 
. . S . Whether the insertion of the Sanscrit roots after all Latin wore h 
unbroken order and with faultless pedigrees, has passed away for! .): ; ee , other 
am 2 °@ > : . which are supposed to be devi loped from them be or be not an! dem, 
ever. But it is in our power to construct a history of the moral +} . by Dr os 
Set 4edgp : “se : ; provement depends on the justice of the reasons assigned DY 
culture and political organization of the family lives and household }yound for tl Bn teen nd he reasoas 
> : > ° : eunc rthec e inserts none, an 1@ TCasve 
arts of our ancestors, which may go far to correct the imper- agen ge : . 
. " : - : 2 on the subjec " il Ss 
fect notices of Roman historians. It is something, for instance, “But. af I — 1 thi 1. which preview 
® . 1) , alter ¢ 9 sannot ecide oO rave nis roi . cao ue - 
that among stories which speak of a conqueror filling seven huts ey Sascngs ews Hea yan — “ poly P isiet 
with heads. there is a f tl foul “hate Se labours have already rendered quite smooth and level; for, in my opin 
a eads, there is no trace of the fouler ardarismM Of promis- such a comparative method passes beyond the bounds of a lexicon design® 
cuous intercourse between the sexes, which Cesar and Xiphilinus | for a single language, and belongs exclusiyely and solely to comparatitt 
ascribe to the British clans. It is interesting to find allusions} or universal lexicography. For, if every special lexicon is to institi : 
which seem to bear on a rude form of the metempsychosis, while | this comparison of roots, the same parenthesis which is attached to ™ a 4: 
there are none, however remote, to the worship of the sun a —— —______— _____________—— — 
: ? , rship of the sun and | —37aiin English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. T. White and the Rey. J. E. Bidde t Po 


powers of nature. With a higher reverence for the facts we have, ! Longmans and Co mans 
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root, must be repeated in the Greek, Latin, Gothic, English, or 
Beteow Se mn: so that all that is pec uliar to the single lexicon will be 
an loxtes Just as little as we would expect of the Latin grammar to 
: sum, or the Gothi and old high 
Latin, notwithstanding the insight 


Germ 
ken away- : . , 

ae e the Sanserit asm by th : 
A af ° 7 

G rman declensions by the side of the 
yerite 





side of 





erammatical structure which it would afford; just so little, in my 
into the ers ht it to be made the duty ol the Latin lexicon to accompany 
judgmen', al with all th juiy lent words in other languages that 
~ a sed together. The very interesting nature of such combina 
can be ye uovelll? of the truly wonderful discoveries to which they 
toms, -¥ nt in this matter to have produced in many a want of duc 
have led, oon iat 1d well-defined lexicography: so that the 


r the laws of scic ntit 
p of the speceat tl sappear und r the 
generalizat . up of th 

is, no doubt, to be ascribed that the soil itself, 





regard fo 
strong stam 
influence of such 
special by the gen ral, it is, n 
where the Latin reached its bloom. h 
zh this soil ac ted powerfully upon the earliest cx 


ns almost wholly to 





HT 


ns. To this very swall 





wing 


s been hitherto so little explored; al 


lition of the foreign 


ast and in many cases altered it so that it can no longer be recognized.” 
The difficulty of adopting this principle, which has, at all events 
simplicity to recommc? t it, consists mm Kt “~ — to ara 
the line It seems hare consistent with | theory to 
insert the Greek roots. Y © does insery the! Piulology and 
Jexicography are no doubt two distinct things, and the less any tw 


things which are distinct are per itted to run into each other the 
etter But the only English works, as fat 
prese voted to the onem and @ 
rescu 


: ‘ 
Greek and Latin lang Varro: 


} ° 
nemoer at 


the 


as we c re 


t, which are specially owth of 


wus and the New ¢ 


ratylus 




















These are not access t nts, and are beyond the compre- 
hension ¢ f some: while trerman Work U 1th ubject, o1 
which Messrs. Liddell and Scott have availed tl ves in the last 
edition of their lexicon, has not yet put on an English dress: and 
even when it has, may perhaps be liable to t san yhjection 
Dr. Freund, therefore, ‘ s y be right im - but w 
cannot blame Messrs. W hut | Riddle { ont « contrary 
syste : aud pet ips int 1¢ t state of E i clussical literat 
it must be allowed to | \ vement 

The “classification of iotations according to the principles of 
syntax,” though adopted to extent by Dr. ] eee 
carried much further in the new dictionary It thore ve aimed 
effecting this in every Cas | ust be conceded, t that they 
have impré ved on Dr. Freund, for uf the system Lg 1 one, it 
worth while to act upon it alway Whether it b j no . 
separate question ; and } h c i es si v 
ip grammar with lexicograply, as against ine the same t vith 
philology. In carry ut this practices h wever, they have done 
what is certainly very u ul: that is, mtrodud nore of the context 
into their examples than has hitherto been usual. This enables one to 





remember the meaning ol a word more eas! y than the « ld system: 


well as to comprehend more clearly exactly how much is conveyed by it 


rnumber of words | ongm to ecclesias 


udent of thi 


mary as We il as 


Among other additions 
tical Latin have been introduced, so that the s 
or Latin Fathers will find what he wants in this dicti 
In conclusion, W 


vulgat 


> piece 


have only to note on 


the classical scholar. 


of carelessness which has crept into the arrangement of meanings 
Freund divided his me uecording to the “ exegetical clement” 
into literal, metonyvmical, and figurative, a division which 1s based on 


isa lopted uurescervedly 


a philosophical principle, and whic by our 


authors. ‘Thus the lite 


nymical meaning “ an theatre’ which is strewn with sand; t 
figurative meaning “a sphere of life” in which the physical sense 1s 
spiritualized. It is clear, therefore, that the meanings should always | 
be arranged in this order. But we observe in new dictionary 
that no rule is observed on this point ; the two | meanings are 
transposed frequently ; and n instance be req we would refer 


our readers to the word tacumbo, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Tuose who can thoroughly enjoy the manifold charms of mountainous 
) 


sking their necks, haver 


scenery without unnecessaril ison to be grateful 
to Mrs. Freshfield* for actin 
explored region. If inferior in savage gr: 


Pennine Alps, there are deep t 3 ind towering heig 


through a comparatively un 





loftiest ranges of the 
hts in the Rhetian 


ur to the 











Alps of not less marvellous | 1 id which possess the not trifling ad 
vantage of being accessible by oth than members of the Alpine Club 
Mrs. Freshfield, indeed, is « juent in her description of the wonderful 
loveliness of the scenery of the Biinder Oberland and Grisons, and is 
entitled to the merit of oper up a f exploration for the 
benefit of the mildly adventurot in a natural and 
sensible manner, and never gets up n most excited and 





when most anxious to impart to others some portion of the rapture with 
and tired, 

necessary that Mr. Shapland St ckt 
how translatiot should b 
particular occasion to print the original Ge n or alian side by side 
with his metrical version, seci that tl 
Others, the most commonly known to Eng 
demur to ac: epting as 


Which her own bosom was fill 
It was scarcely 
face to explain 


hould write a pre 





there any 








om dawn's unclosing 





Phe sat alone.” 
* A Summer Tour in the ( sa ae ’ nes By a _— 
Freshtield. Longmans and ( 
t Poems. Chiefly translated m the Germar By J.§ wl Stock Long- 


Mans and Co 


|The ear that could rest satisfied with such rhythm as the above stanza 
exhibits, would be quite capable of confounding the “ Stabat Mater” with 
the “ Perfect Cure.” Again, what is the grammatical construction, what 
the precise meaning, of these two verses ? 





“ There was a king in Thule, 
True to his latest breath, 
Whom one that loved him truly 
A gold cup gave at death. 





“ Nought like it did he treast 








Each day it was his draught; 
His eves o’e their measure, 
So oft us he quafied.” 


Before Mr. with 
a taste of for 
the mastery « 
falls sh« 


Since the 


uzain undertakes to favour his fellow-countrymen 
ign literature it might be desirable that h 


No doubt he means well 


Stock 


should acquire 


lis own tongue only his power 
rt of his intentions. 


Nile and 


auders as 


Abyssinian Bruce old Father 
familiar to English r 


lavs of Belzoni and 


the land of Egypt have become almost as 








the Rhine and th Vaterland. rhe subject, indeed, might have been 
thought to be exhausted, had not Mr. Fairholt* taken the trouble to prove 
that : materials still remained for the making of a very readable 
t kK. numerous engravings with which he has illustrated his narra- 
ti nently characteristic, and add greatly to the value of his 
la Fairholt writes, too, with a freshness and vivacity not often 
met with in learned antiquaries, while his practised eye and well-store 

mind give nal vigour to his powers of observation and thought. At 
the same time it can hardly be said that he has produced a genuine hand- 


} ; } f 
necessaruy too oriel 


His d 


laquirer 


book for to satisfy 


the most incurious 


travellers, scriptions re 
In fact, he 
sociations and recal ancient memories. 


It to find, for 


much describe as 
With the second part of 


1 more pleasant travel-book 


does not so 
survest 
his title, however, we have no fat 


for the library it would not be easy to select. 
As a confession of error is held by many persons to be scarcely inferior 
to a steadfast adherence to the right path, we shall not scruple to admit 








that we were somewhat too hasty in sneering certain papers which 
riginally appeared in C/ Journal, and are now reprinted in a 
lected form under the title of J/ ru i ft Not that our criticism 
\ 1 yu irom one It view, r the separate paper were decidedly 
m r 1d apparently | itial. But taken as a whole, the vhile 
away an idle hour not isagreeably, and are by no means « i of 
interest for t vi < to know something of the under-current of life 
in Londor I possess, t t merit of being entirely free from all 
that is objectional rhe m fastidious prude will in vain search for ¢ 
( l to get up a blush may not boast of much power or 
original | are not for a moment to be compared with the graphic 
descript Mr. Sala, or the careful delineations of Mr. Hollingshead or 





of Mr. Moy Thomas, but, so far they go, they are perfectly accurate, an 
i thful representations of what they profess to depict. 

rhe mantle of Mrs. Gore has certainly not alighted on the Author of “ A 

of Spirit.” A more deplorable exhibition of ignorance and yul- 

novel, The 


in impossibility in the rank of life in which she is placed, and the 


lso a rept 


s seldom been witnessed even in a two-volume heroine 


who is 





sentative peer, continually raving 
If women can find 
than writing such preposterous non- 


i Irish peer, 
vainst the vile upstart Saxons, is utterly ridiculous. 
no better employment for their time 
sense as is displayed in this very silly work of fiction, it is devoutly to be 
the scheme for them to the Antipodes will be 


ited. rh 


that exporting 


ungrammatical construction of the language, 





vi rrosec 
the mfusion of ideas, and the systematic repudiation of common 
sense displayed in every page, are irrefutable proofs of the female author- 


l'o speak so plainly of their demerits is, therefore, 
task; but, after all, truth is of more importance 
really distressing to think of the waste of paper 
m of such unreadable trash, 
rhe issue of a seco lition is the most appropriat 
the varied excellence of Mr. Strong's sonnets.$ 
they bea red taste, 
considerable versatility of treatment 


ship of these volumes. 
a painful and ungracious 
than ; 


ulantry, and iti 
| by the publicat 







acknowledgment of 
Graceful and schol urly . 


witness toa 1 1 correct ear, a cheerful 





fancy, and 
Mr. Strong has augmented the repu- 
acquired by his translations from the Italian poets, A 
“the lions” of the 


tation previously 
ful and interesting 
of Windsor has been Rev. John Stou 

lertaking such a task was shown in his former work 


lime l 


guide-book to town and 


very us 
castle 
peculiar fitness for un 
on “* Windsor 


compiled by the ghion, |} whose 


in the Olden 


» use a stereotyped phrase, no visitor 





to the magnificent pala of our vs should be without a copy of this 
singularly well-constructed little work, which imparts the fullest informa- 
tion in a particularly clear and simple style. Can it be necessary to say a 
word in praise of Captain Dod’s Peerage,§ now that it has rea hed its 


gone on Indeed, 


comparison 


twenty-second year, and has every year 


work ef the 


improving ¢ 


when it is admitted that no other kind will bear 
with it in point of cheapness, variety of contents, and facility of reference, 
t that th The 


article on Peers are 


critic’s ground is 


Precedence and th 


cut away from beneath him 
Inferior Titles of 


it is manilt 
introductory 


especially full of curious matter, 








rhe Evangelical Alliance are not very likely to ask Mr. Roose” to join 
their ranks, even as an honorary member. That gentleman happened to 
be at G a during the Confers re he professes to have had “ full 
opportunity to appreciat at the worth that « mplicate | theology, 
those absurd inconsistencies and impcssible aims, those pretensions without 
foundation, and religion without humility, which so lamentably character- 
ized the proceeding of that very exclusive Alliance. rhe purport of his 
little volume, however, is to describe Geneva as it is, and as it was in its 
more famous times. He has certainly succeeded in producing a book that 
will be read with considerable interest, and which is equally free fron 
forced humour and the affectation of learning. 

® U \ i if iga land A va ‘ and @ sravel-book for 
the Librar; By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Chapman and Hall 

+ M in 7 ] Payn Macn nand Co 

t The Woman of Spirit: a Novel. in Two Vols. ‘ Cautley Newby 

&§ Sonne I the Reverend Charles Strong, M.A FLAS Walton and Ma 
| berley 
| " 1 Wi ud Description of the Castle and the Town. By the Rev 
J ns ton W 1 and ( 

© 7h Ba tage, and Antghtag (Great Britain and Ireland, for 18t: 
including all the Titled Classes, 22d Year, By Rt. P. Dod, Esq, Whittaker and Co 

** Genera, / 4 ¢ with Note fa Journey to Naples, By Edward Mabor 
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Row AL ST. JAMES’S 


THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. George 1a 


Immense Success of the New Extravaganza, which will be 
repeated every 











On Monday (first time) and during the week, the New Fairy 
Extravaganza by William Brough, with splen'id new scenery 
s, and decorations, entitled PRINCE = ABEL; OR I 





’ ——— 

















Y ROSES, in which the Misses Nels m 
ralia will make a first appraranc L yndon), Mess I 
Belmore, Ashley, Terry, Bailey. Lever ve a si 
ner, N ea , Harland, F. Matthews ; and a Corps de 
f r the direction of Mr. Oscar By with THE CuZ% 
COUPLE and UNDER THE ROSE. Commence Half-past 
Be N Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch 
YOYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDEN. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. ADMISSION during MAY 
Mondavs, ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays (except 21st), and Thursdays, 
One Shilling. Fridays, Half-a-crown. Saturdays, Five Shillings. 
Sand daily at 3.30. 
Wednesday 2Ist, First Great Show, 7s. 6d,.. or by Tickets pr 
viously purchased, 5s. Next Election of Fellows, May 12 


(; 1 ENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 
business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 1 1 

4 AGENTS, either publicly recognized or privat 
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sr and Co., 34, Castle-street Fast 


Oxford-street, W 





45, OXPORD-STRE 
SLERS’ GLASS C ti ANDE LIERS, 











Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 
Glass Dessert 22 0s, 
All artic les marked in plain fig rures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents 
— ss, Export and Furnishing Orders pr mptly executed 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STR Ww 
BIRMINGHAM MANUF At roRY and SHOW- a 
Broad-street. Established 1807 


APH GLASSES 


FOR 
Opera, and the Sea, 





B' KRKOW’S LAN DS¢ 
> 
The Field, the 
3 


RANGES, 





LONGER 





25s. and 30s., tree by 










Burrow’s New Pocket Baromet« elling, 4 Guineas 
Full particulars « at 
W. and J. BUR Ww, MALVERN 
London :—B. Arnold, 7 W vi Wales, and 
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THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 7 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future QuIN HE Bi )A KD ( i) INL AN D R E VEN 
QUENNIALLY; and Policies will partic at each division zg NUE 
| AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have been mad A sive Stamp of O ’ hav im 
Pr s eff ed now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS O I t 8 for eu ovis ie 
80 PER CENT f the profits, a ling t co 8 conta $s ed , ts 
. and ¢ 
in t y's Pros t s t st w “ 1 . 
The Pr juired by this Society f 1g young lives | dis s : 
are low i st ished Offi nd In t ail 
' AN GUARANTEE FUN 1 R " Dema D 
1a t " funds d he inv t s Receipt," y 
f Prem s res stucks la 0 100g 88 i 
.N 1a rvi 1 or in any Y lanry <¢ HOMAS SARGENT. s 
Volu ‘ l in I R S set Hous ear 
Poli St rid t 29h A S62 
p 1 ses the OF in T t ' 
street, I Ok OF ANY OF THE EN s : : R Drag 
re iE AG Ts OF TH CIETY ‘ ( Reg tl s, 1 s, M - 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDAL#, Actuary t l ) Poli . Bes, Death 
> a I Accade 
’ ae) ® ’ & 
‘| HE ECONOMIC L [FE ASSURANCE 
ry ARMY CONTRACTS 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET . LAC -¥ RLARS, LONDON pals S 
shed 1s — : Alder 
DIRECTORS. | I DEI 1 be receives 
irman 
urma . netant, 4. 
Alfred Kir ler Duff Gordon, Bart. | Y""6 * , » ce For the supply 
Henry B i Robert ¢ FORAGE 
The Kt arles Morris, Esq - 4 ¥ ys j ist July 
verse Kettilby Rickards, Es , ed r Majesty's Force 
Edwarc us Keppel St 
Pascoe Cha . The Ten , ; le 
t s offi sed y¢ (mark ™ 
John Howe q yhn Gilliam Stilwell, Esq I 29th 
Her be sq Richard Taylor, Esq 1uless ma print 
PHYSICIAN ) Oxon., Ll, Qu ALFRED SALWEY 
Q > , 
| ~ - ocnete 
| SURGE 8., 49, Dover-stree —~ 
| 4 LO Ss OW 
| —snoasczros RS | )R. LOVELL’S SCHOO! 
HALI CKS l 
ACTUARY—James Jol sq., Fr. RAS - ' 
| SECRETARY—Alex cdonald, Esq Sa t ¢ ee A » 
ADVANTAGES—Mutu Assurance ene ay 
The J rates of I n the Mut st 0 
The le the P livided among t Pou solders are Ow, 
Fifth Yea Pp . 
| Assets a £2,030 Re w I 
During ~ ¥ has pid in Clain a it 16a : = 
and in redu i as Liavilit§ ards 2 ,000,00 ’ 
Reversionary hu a ) Policies R. JOHN LEES is dire l byt 
to extent I 00 t Li UCTION ’ 
The I red in 1859, which averaged ' e « fer is ’ 
651. per Cent. on the Premiums paid, am J it 8 1OLD I RY, k 
t $75,000 | ¢ t ® hs , 
, ~ 
sint “ol na v s It t s s 
The A I ’ AL and t 1 : 
In pu t INVARIABI pra e of this 8 ¥ it I s ‘ 
he eve Dea I Assured wi ‘ 
ys the Rene 1 g " \ th 
he Claim vy alin i, subj tot paymen 8 t ‘ . : 
I ‘ ’ r he cetss 
Serv i Milit Y nanury V n ( v t I sa amp There ie 
, P 5 ; > ae 
Pros; parti sm e obtaine ’ 1 ‘ w 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec ' I spoke 1 : 
r . " aon . om 4 ' ‘ 7 
| | HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE s i r 
on ry a34 . kK ‘ ling-s ' ate. Particuls 
l, A 1 » f I . oO I ! I ar 
| On Ist 1 1s ‘ | i I a M es P . 
1 
. 0 : ‘ | 
I ups 8 A i |: IRELG AND LONLAL MAL 
- “ ; == 6 PARCEL SERVICE t I he W ule 
Every M « . ‘ speed , « my, § } ality 
Lust A , ; EUROPE, 
| ARLES INGALL. A | France, I um, I Pru sia, I k, 8 
| \ 5 : N t y, DAILY 
‘ ny » 
Qol CH AUST] tALIAN BANKING LU s ; Adsietie, 8 . 
kK COMPANY.—/Incorp ry Royal Charter, 1347 - . . rer . 
LETTERS of CREDIT a BILLS fos Ad i = , 7 anean, WEEKLY 
A ie, Gav R and Kadina ppr i drat AST A 
1 . . r a ring . Pers I ( Straits, b mah, China, J Mani 
} cond th V New & W ay ‘ | i NIGHTLY 
j te alian ¢ 1ies, throu < 1y’s Agents } AFRICA 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manag A Tunis Egypt, A WEEKLY 
London, 54, Old Br - W st, M st. i \ ‘ Algoa B 
= Na itius ‘ MONTHLY 
NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH AMERICA, 
SEWING MA HINES, manufactured by the WHEL ER t ee aoe = y= 
}and WILSON Manufa nu any. W at i : Havana, 1 . a ~_. 
ments and addit s, Crystal ¢ Presser, I ‘ Bre - s Ayres, 5 + eager 
Hermmer, & oe -s eet , 
Is versally preferred above every M . , ace — 
Besaihe andl Manutecte use, being st for every Al tALASIA 
m of work fr “ icity, durability, « wuty 8 M A Ki George's Sound, 5 
the work per th panion of all « t i, New MONTHLY 
ress the Peasa I uct grat Ss Clippers —_ 
Reef ngaling- ‘ ; Ste Passag ‘ge ship 
pleas at eret Advert it has been seen , 
OFFICES AND SALE Kvoms, 139, REGENT-STREEL, LONDON, | >." plin’s, R W.; 150, Lea 
WHEATLEY ute WAGHORN 
M ifacturers Foot's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A tast 26 Y s 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PUBLIC LIBRARIES fou 
. 
k MOSES AND SON, anticipating an ! \ 
‘4 increased demand for their Manufactures this Sea t ‘ 
sey \ ally lar t f strar being a s 1 y I 
tot M polis by t I tional Exhib ha 3} t 
\ ar A* 5 1S 4 t zx. Ww ‘ \ . , I ud I 
passes a ut they ha tering war 1, | yp 
pab i atest and sar ined w CHa ” vA New Ox I 
super it materia shi 4 extr 
mod pr ran >rEy . ‘ 
7 hin sina wt HE PALACE of ART.—CONDITION 
1 ext st E t «er f " Iiki rOWNS rH Bl 
pe cipe mark ope; and the most skilful foreigu aud | -PFHIs PAY, pr id = . Fine Viev 
The H y, Dra Hata Boot Departments are sup; \ ( l Con 4 
with such an t of Goods, as will maintain thei G I " x 
reputa ti tor general excelier ford ¢ ( I 
EK. MOSES AND SON , | . } 
Ready - made an spoke Tailors, Habit Makers, W 80. Academy—! 
Drapers s, Boot and Shoe Makers, and Gen : 1 the | W . 
Outfitters, Industr Ww I l ( 
New 5S l \ ( 
J _ I } Ox G Pew 
134 >, 156, 1 A a 
” rt \ rt Mem D 
06. 507 i ux. & oO 1 y ( 
Bo: 
| 137, 138, 1 | _ 
< 1 Establ | NEW LI RY PAPI 
Sheft a Bradt kshir - 
All Articles a at in plain figu the lowest ° ! vow ly, the First N pp. + 
Pr Any’ article ) ee ee ee \ Weekly J 
Any , w ex nged, | 
’ P Rules f Se lt Literatul 
Patt ' 4d. Edited by ¢ ( I 
E. MOsI . SON'S Establis ta close ve I \ ( 
ever s y , 
is resu Elev 
E. M i I Sea i | 
Fre t t s, and s \ 
ing it , I ational Ex 
FOLLOW AY’S PILLS and OLN . 
v1 leat I Tr aAND Fount \ su . 
x t ad v i l 
ried s I s l l 
, j rea t ' 
f nN ) ailments w giv ‘ ‘ 
t " “ sn was ¢ 1 n 
No ts ‘ " ainty of va I I I - 
fidently re | " ! vered by Profess H wa t , asa 
whose Pills rent alway t 1" W n Saturda 
; i i u 
Pills are taken i erat zes, the Vintment should V Mav } ‘ : oo 
ru u t kin near the part affected, as y as sa ann! . ~~ 
is forced into meat 0 7, Bur treet, Strand, W.( 


McCulloch, ¢ e, E 
»* International Exhibition—( North Gallery, 8 ow 
Case, and agent in attendance. 
VOL LARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, If GROSVENOI!I 
STREET, BOND STREET, wh ali communications are ¢ 
rddressed ee ag 9 of all Classes for Sale and H City 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, e 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. 
| EAL AND SON have patented a 
“ method of making a Spring Mattre tal Ihe great 
oj on to the usual Spring Mattress is 1eavy and 
cuinbersome. 
rr SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is made in thre 
separate parts, and when joine ther has all the elasticity of 
t st Spring Mattress. As it has no staffing of wool or horse 
hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress 
is v liable; the prices, also, are much w those of the best 
Sy} Mattresses, viz. 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long... £2 5 0 
3 ft. 6 in. . ’ 210 0 
4it “ 215 0 
4 ft. Gin ” 0 0 
» ft. ” » Oo 
5 tt. 6 in . $10 0 
I SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF t fore, combines 
al sivantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability 
A pNeSss. 
An Ilastrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room 
rniture sentiree by post on application 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W 
kK sAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 
4@ housemen ant Family Grocer t r attent t 
1 selections of st and on won de icacies 
Comesti 1 articles for Dessert noticing t 
y 1 and Sm 
Stet ' 1 Salmon 
A I 
M ‘ 
at ; Apricots, Greengages, ries 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisin 
variety of French Chocolate and as 
pic and Sauces, prepared under al 
Ja Jelties, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffee ig 
Candies, Colza Oil, and all household re s 
yest descriptions. Families regularly waited « ‘ 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Lon .) 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receip Harvey's Saw 
; " 
6 4 CKE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
«to caution the Public against Spurious lmitatious of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSIIIRE SAUCE. 

Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERR 9 SAUCE, 
ronounced by Connoisseurs t 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCI 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Exp the Propt «, W 
\] Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Messrs. BAKCLAY 
I doo, & & and by Gr r nad © nm univ 
LD SINNEFORD? PURE FLULD 
MAGNESIA has odo Dine y-five years empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, « " : - 
opted by the Public, as the best remedy! 
ma Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ps 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more pe 
Children, It is prepared, in a state of | 
str , only by DINNEFORD and ¢ 172 eet 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
world 
(LEN ELELD PATENT STARCH, 
HB seused in the Royal Laun The La spectfully 
formed that this Starch is Exclusiv y Us the Royal | 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says at although sh 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and ot I arches has 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
i Starch she ever used. When you ask f 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
ire that you ge a £4, a0 interior ks ds sul t 1 
WOTUERSPOON and ¢ > Asgow I 
paces LIFE PILLS Ww Keep people 
v yrous health, and make m tian! hear 
are unrivalled for the cure of hea ndizestio 
ti impurities ot th lers of t ® . 
nena ens f the sy si 
nin fany M » Vend uu jd , aud 
ta, Ils. « a 
M Kk. HOW LARD, SU RG Kt JN 1 DE NTIST, 
», Fle t has int ‘ RELY NEW DE- 
UPTION OF ARTIFICIAL PET fix wit t SPRINGS 
‘ . r ligatures. They so perfectly atural tee 
ast tol 1 1 server 
they will never ch ‘ vd eri 
to y teeth before us t require th xirac 
f roots, or any | port and pr 
serve teeth that are loose, « : articulatioa 
sud masticati Deeay 1 
tcation. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 tll 5 
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“KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL | M U DI K’S LL I B K A R Y ° 
ATLA ASES . I'wo or three frie i neighbour! i n to tl xtensive 
Library and obtain Ht ve best w books as they pear on moderate terms | sof books re- 
General and Descriptive Geography, oontty added, and of Surplus ¢ s withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded postage free on 
appar lion 
Ca nand Comparative Extent of CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 1 Manchester, and B 
in the W , bs rm : a —- t — 
A New an Wi In I SV MR. I S FARLEY’S > \ 
W iL 
presen j ‘ } i , r od 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d pu RE ne act rt “= ry THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING 
- OU Al Pe) nA “I, ‘ : London 
Geography, illustrating, in de ee eee eae strated by his Journal and ¢ pondence, By 
ioay, Hyd log Mi y, and Natur ~ ; ad @ rane t | ( ! ! r 
ED ky hem Edition. 20 Maps, | Towns. By J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of “ Two } 1 ve ti 
oloured ¢ ku e and i. ie R nd grief 
tish Isles. Hi l 6d l been 
i Lo ‘ I 
. l Va 
Classical Geography comprising, in| NEW WoRK, BY THE AUTH 
Twenty Plate i all u > N COUNCHI iH i ‘ 13, Great Marlborougl 
ant Count ud I t ! post Sv 
Busia! Authors; 0 ante by a Fronouncin (RGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE THE NEW NOVELS. 
sy and Revised Edit Half-bound, 12s. 6d o . hp . ae 
a Batt: FAD, ORE, SRS OTe, Sen OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of 
‘ ‘ New Edit , I Chu nd **No Cl 
ae TY Bind by J. 5. Eee. TT!) RECRE Mit INS OF A COUNTRY a od 
12s 6d. enpecece 7 eunnuatinins Son, sad Bovax, West 51 + _ thin never been su passed by 
v Th B 
Bementary Schoo! Afies of Gees A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF TI MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. NEWTON 
an escrij >G . wee ¢ ~vis ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS S 
sses. A New and Ch i n. 20 May “ . WIS 
including ® Map of Canaan and | Halt mas ; i CAN ‘WRONG. BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
bound, 53 1 ARKER, S i S 
New Work byt Au Recreat ( l M li has written.”—Athenxur 
By the same Author Parson | SV pt ) y y 
The Boyal Atias of Modern Geography. | KISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A SATURDAY STERNE. By J: &. 
Maps. With an It ind x « nea 130,000 + ho see ' ' : A. &. EB Ww Ne 
LR Ae halt- |? codon: Pann, 5 West St WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
tT SAVILE, at re 
The Physical Atlas of Natur it Pheno- Vols. V. and VI se anak O a tipo 
mena. xs oe and En! n Imperial y IsToR} OF ENGLAND. «¢ r 0 a 
folio, reduc to 8/2. 8s nd in m the I } iVI iM 3 os nim2y 
The Physical Atlas. Re educed from the gmap wrt yen | pisror OF THE OPERA. By 
aperial 1 ns Twent fhe 5 x PLAND EDWARDS. ] 
rm, Maps. imper 1 Quart half-bound m ag t . vi ily aid . 
@. 12s. 6d I I Ss | Ss , 
Wun Blrackwi & Se Edinbargh & London ; } 
— t I na musi 
S | IVILIZATIO? : kdw agreeable ud 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S am HI 1 by HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE ft i. ie on 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Vou I. — 
Mk. CARLYLE'S FRED CK THE GREAT spear : : i sist 


In demy 8vo, with Port: iM \ Ill. 2 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 
caLtep FREDERICK TIII 
By THOMAS CARLYLI 


GREAT. 


MR. ANTHONY ROLLS S NEW WORK 


In 2 ¥ 
NORTE AMERICA. 
vy ANTHONY 


Author tthe West Ind i the Spanish Mair 
n post Svo, If 
THE ENGLISH al “HOME. 
By ALPHO NS 
Aut rhe Dp 


Translated by LASCELLES WRAX ALI 


MARIETTA: 


By THOMAS ADO! I LLOPI 
o—_ Nea 
In 2 v 


_ PICTURES OF GERMAN Ls 


( n 
By HERR FREYTAGG, 
Author of Debit and ¢ i & 
lransiated by M MALCULM 


In p. Sv 
ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: 
AD 


By HENRY TAYLOI 
Author of * P} \ \ \ 


UP THE NILE AND HOME AGATE 


RicHarp BentLey, ) 


tI MITH, ELDI \ND CO’S SHLIL- 
pur REMAINS O1 tHE LATE MRS s LING’ SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS « 
RICHARD rit s sat ‘ \ Ariat 


LOST AND : ’ CRAIK 
_ \\ 
I 
| » \ i 1 1 
PURIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New | HIGHLAND LASSIES; or, The Koua Pass.” By I 
\ 4 
|e RIENDS IN COU NCIL | Ss 
By I 
by MPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE 
eS WR ITTEN IN THE INTER a. As :' 5 > RNSTARAE 
4 VALS OF BUSI Ss. S nt t " : DOUGLAS ‘ Aut 
I Pa s i] Y) 
I i I Au Ciat 
I h ka rey v 
PPBLNCIPLES OF POLITICAL | ee ne es 
CONOMY J IN SI ART MILI 0 ALI ( 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN Cl LEST WRO} I 
IVE GOVERNMEN Edit . 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fifth Edition, | s pen 
ry 
"DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUS s } ‘ 
Ns, PO wee ICAL, PHLLOS ICAI rl HIS 
I Sy i nd 
ON LIBERTY. S 1 Edition. 7s. f 
FHOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY | Ibi ORESTS FAR 
REI Ma. S nid | n, W ~ nt ‘ d . ES 
I n: PARK S I \\ St ' 
( Imy ved t l L2r 
NE* FRENCH DIALOGUES; wit - 
i n Int tior I R. WILLIAM ‘TEGG’S Descriprtiv: 
( us \ ! ( \I ( i 
pen n by GA Ikl > 
Star 7 +I 
| NY 
don: rn ' 6 he INDIAN ADMINSTRATLON OF 
I ( ( | ld 
PQ Esarks GROUNDS 
1 ITH ir. I N’s 
| GOOCH. M.A. Felloerof St Morr Manialonnt | A BELLE MARI by t Author 
r 1 4 ( S nd 
Cambr RIGH 1¢ sters,” & 
Loudon: Ba nd Dau L. Bourn, 307, Kegent-street, W. 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
09, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is no 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 
all the differont kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, a 
well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior clas 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guiness, 
These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND CO.’S PARIS PIANINO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan d 


packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, 


FROM 5 tro 85 GUINEAS. 


HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 anv 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 











Lowxvon: Printed by ALFRED EpwuND GALLOWAY, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand and published by him at the “ Srxcrator” Office, No, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 10, 1862. 






















































